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“DAD, LET’S SET OUT SOME MORE APPLE TREES THIS FALL!” 
(He probably read .our “Fruit Special” week before last) 














“Flock of Single Comb Rhode Island Reds” 
Owned by Coffman Farm, Josephine, Texas 
The Coffman flock receives daily an egg-laying mash 
containing Cottonseed Meal. 


Increase profits from your flock 


this winter! Use COTTONSEED MEAL 


‘In your mash rations for laying hens, pullets, and baby chicks. 


Cottonseed Meal has been proven of economic value in the 
rations for poultry and many poultrymen are using successfully 
properly balanced rations containing Cottonseed Meal. 


The Educational Service of the Cottonseed Products Association 

has just completed a bulletin which is chock-full of valuable 

informatian about care and management of your flock and 

the various classes of livestock. Data contained in this bulletin 
are based on actual research work. 


Sign and Mail Coupon---This bulletin serit FREE 


PEPE rrr iii 


\, Free 


this 
valuable 
bulletin 





Cottonseed Products Ass’n. 
Southeastern Office, Dept. P-4 
809 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the bulletin illustrated 
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“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” 


advertisers tell us. 


Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 





Better Grinding — 
Greater Capaci 
Less P 


positive gear drive— 
Cutter-mill combina- 


corn stalks, small 

grain of all kinds, mak- 

ing balanced ration feed. 

Write for special prices, de- 

scription and testimonials, 
ROSS CUTTER AND SILO CO. 
485 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Ross Metal Silos—Brooder Houses 

— Hog Houses, etc. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderfal! The limit 








The Frick 01 Mill 


Write for prices and easy terms on Frick 
Sawmills and Engines. Catalogue and de- 
tails gladly given. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 





Frick Sawmill 
Machinery 
Modern—Durable 


Made in five sizes and will meet the re- 
quirements of every sawing job. 


Can also furnish Steam Portable Engines, 
Traction Engines, Gas Tractors and Thresh- 
ers. 


{| Columbia, S. C. 
) Salisbury, N. C. 
L Charleston, W. Va 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
NEWS 





NCREASED interest in better dairy 

cattle and better care of cattle is the 

noticeable outcome, says Mr. W. R. Gray, 

Greenville County farm agent, of the 

annual calf club show in 

the city of Greenville. His 

calf club members showed 17 

well bred calves, which were 

seen by approximately 6,000 

people at the show and 

again in a parade through 

the main streets of the city. Later the club 

sent calves to the State Fair and Bob 

McCarter’s heifer won the highest hon- 

ors as junior and grand champion female 

in open competition as well as in the 
calf club department. 

Pecan Stations Opened.—Receiving 
stations for pecans have been opened by 
the Carolina Codperatives Consolidated 
at Florence and Orangeburg, S. C. T. 
B. Young of the Carolina Codperatives 
Consolidated has made arrangements with 
one of the largest dealers in the South 
by which he can pay cash to the grower 
for nuts when delivered to the plant. 
However, indications are that most of 
the growers will allow the association to 
handle their crops on the same basis as 
last year. Following his return from 
a trip to the Northern markets, Mr. 
Young says that the South Carolina 
brand of pecans was favorably received 
last year and dealers in the terminal mar- 
kets are making inquiries for the Pal- 
metto Brand again this season. 


Hens Make High Records. — Five 


hens laid 300 or more eggs each in 365 
days at the second Southeastern Egg- 
laying Demonstration, which closed re- 
cently at McCormick. A White Leghorn 
pullet entered by Eugene W. Brown, of 
Rich Square, N. C., laid 323 eggs during 
the year; one belonging to E. H. Rucker, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, laid 319; a Marshall 
Farm entry, from Mobile, Ala., laid 312; 
an entry from J. R. Winter, Winterville, 
Ga., laid 309; and a pullet from the 
Super Poultry Farm, Eufaula, Ala., laid 
an even 300. Three hens laid 299 eggs 
and six others laid 290 or more. These 
are all unusually good records, and as a 
whole make the Southeastern compare 
favorably with the best contests ever 
held. In the South Carolina competition, 
the highest ranking six-pullet pens, in 


| order, belonged to Cackle Hill Farm, Wil- 


liamston; Weathers’ Poultry Farm, Bow- 
man; Rosenberg Bros., Abbeville: Joe 
Wylie, Chester; William Self, Ninety- 
J. F. Hutto, Yamassee. 

Books Will Be Kept on 232 Flocks. 
—November 1 was New Year’s day for 
232 flocks of chickens in 36 South Caro- 
lina counties which have been entered 
by their owners for a system of thor- 
ough records of expense and income, to 
be kept for one year in codperation with 
county agents and poultry specialists of 
the Extension Service. Later says Ly- 
man Neel, extension poultry specialist, 
chick breeding demonstrations, feeding 
demonstrations, etc., will be undertaken 
in connection with record keeping. 





| “BABE RUTH” MAKES 151 | 
"CONSECUTIVE HOME RUNS | 





HIS Babe Ruth is a White Leghorn 

hen, owned by A. R. Lander, of Nor- 
folk, Neb. The real Babe Ruth hates to 
see his team goose-egged, while this Leg- 
horn Babe Ruth likes to pile up all the 
hen eggs possible on her laying record. 
So when they put her in the contest of 
the American Egg-laying Association at 
Omaha she lit in to do her best as a non- 
stop layer. Beginning with her first egg 
May 9, Babe Ruth laid an egg every day 
for 151 days hand-running, and it is 
claimed .for her that she is now the 
world’s champion non-stop layer. The 
previous non-stop record of 149 eggs 
was held by “Lady Lindy,” an Arkansas 


hen. 








This Emblem 
Tells You pe 
Flour made self-rising with 


BLUE SHIELD leavening (ba 


ing powder)—the BLUE SHIELD 
ery sack, big or little contains 9 times 
as much calcium and 2% times as much 
phorus as any other flour. 

These minerals build bone 
a healthy body. 

That is why food experts recommend self- 
rising flours with the BLUE SHIELD; they 
supply those elements needed to balance typ- 
ical Southern diets, and to increase their 
wholesomeness. 

Two hundred 


is on ev 
phos- 
and 


give 


you 


brands_ of self-rising flour 
carry this BLUE SHIELD guarantee of purity, 
Ww holesomeness, and baking satisfaction * There 
is a grade for every purse, but all grades con- , 
tain the same he althful leavening (baking 
owder). Self-rising flour is sold in cotton 
ags—the useful package. 
Ninety-nine recipes for self- 
be sent you on request. 
give your meals 
the 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SELF 
RISING 


ising flour will 
They will help you to 
appetizing variety. Write to 


Its Healthtul 


Dependabl 
Economical 


Dont Send 1 Penny 
Winter Coats 


599° 


~ 95 and you will as the big- 
coat bargain ever offer- 
ce It is well tailored of good 
» heavy weight all- 
wool overcoating which } ° 
will give excellent wear. 
Double-breasted style with 
comfortable notched collar. 
Two roomy pockets with 
flaps. Belt may be worn all 
around or only across the 
back, as desired. Sleeves lined 
with ‘Sateen, Length, 46 in. 
COLORS: Brown or gray- 
oe 34 to 44 chest. 





Order by No. 75. Price, 


postage paid $9.95 


a $ eed | 095 


Plaid same Back Coat as de- 
scribed above only made of 
a fine quality, heavy weight 
all-wool overcoating with 
woven plaid back. This coat 
would sell for about $25 retail. 
me colors and sizes as de- 
scribed above. 

Order No. 76. Price, post- 

age paid $10.95. 
Just send your name and ad- 
, and be sure to give size 
and color. Also be sure to state style you want. Do 
not send money with your order—the coat will be 
shipped C. O. D. When the postman delivers the coat 
at og heed pay him the price quoted above. We have 
paid the transportation charges. If the coat is not 
much better than you expected, return it at our ex- 
pense and we will Gheorfalty refund your money. We 
ip order the same day it is re- 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. 1 1039, CHICAGO 


——— 


CELEBRATE XMAS 


Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort 
celebration, now. Catalog is 
freefor the asking. We have pop- 
ular fireworks assortments for 
$2.00 and up. We ship same 
day orders received. ’ 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. — 4 
1902 Ella St., Cincinnati, O- 

















MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others w:.th“Hercules™ 
the fastest, easiest op- 
erating me ‘puller made. 


Horse or han Easy 
terms—-$10 Down. & 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


i. 'sOffer 

* rite Quic _- at 4 ragont work y pte a 
agent ‘s ol 

fret. 
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Do You Have a Livestock Problem? 


If So, Read These Articles; They May Help You to Solve It 


Barley, the Winter Corn 


READER, ‘noticing an article headed, “Bariey, 
A the Winter Corn,” wants to know how barley 
compares in feeding value with corn. 
Trials at several experiment stations indicate that 
“barley is not equal in feeding value to corn. It contains 
1%4 per cent more digestible pro- 
tein and 1 per cent less digestible 
carbohydrates and 3 per cent less 
digestible fat. It has the further 
disadvantage that to obtain the 
best results in feeding pigs it 
must be ground. If ground bar- 
ley is only worth 95 per cent as 
much as corn, the cost of grind- 
ing still further reduces its com- 
parative value, for pigs under 
150 pounds weight will do as 
whole corn than on ground corn. 


TAIT BUTLER 
= well or better on 
._ The title to the article referred to indicates, of course, 
t fall-sowed barley was under consideration. Fall 
barley is a good feed crop for rich land. On_rich land 
is probably a better feed producing crop than oats, 
at barley requires a rich soil just as does corn. One 
the most important causes of a high cost of pro- 
Wucing corn in the South is that our soils are deficient 
Mim decaying organic matter and are therefore deficient 
fm fertility and water-holding power. 
© Young Animals Make a Better Use of Feed 
S WINTER approaches and the need for feeding 
all kinds of livestock is forced upon us, the 
problem deserves some thought. Young ani- 
s make a better use of feeds than older and larger 
és. If it requires two pounds of grain to support a 
g weighing 100 pounds without loss or gain in weight, 
if four pounds of grain is fed, two pounds is used 
for increasing weight or goes to the credit of the feeder. 
: if four pounds of grain is fed to a 300-pound hog, 
may require all of this to support the hog and there 
Mis no gain in weight and no gain for the feeder. 
The same principle holds good in feed- 
Hing any other kind of livestock. It re- 
ires twice as much feed to make a 
d of gain on a steer two to three 
Syears old as it does to make a pound of 
gain on one under a year old. 
E The lesson to be drawn from this fact 
iS that it usually pays to feed the young 
animals liberally. 
| The young pigs, calves, colts, etc., will 
for liberal feeding if they are worth 
teding at all. They also require and 
will pay for extra care as well as extra 
teding. 


Livestock and Twenty-cent Cotton 
4 HAT effect will20-cent cotton 


2 have on the interest in dairy- 
ing and hog raising? This 
hestion is being asked frequently 
tse days. 
Sif our past experience is to 
© repeated, 20-cent cotton will 
mee a damper on all kinds of 
: estock development. Although 
® know that cotton will not 
Ways remain at or near’ 20 
mts a pound, we will gamble 
Bthe next crop doing so. Why 
we take such chances? 
mtause we know better how 
F grow cotton, because it is 
er to raise and is, when 
S-are good, the greatest of 


cre aii: 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


all farm crops for large areas. But there is at least 
one consolation for those who believe the raising of 
more cows, pigs, and poultry would be good economy 
for the average Southern farmer. This is, that while 
some who are now interested in dairying, for instance, 
will lose interest and some now producing will quit and 
go back to cotton, all who have started dairying during 
the recent dairy excitement will not quit and that, 
although we shall have our “ups and downs” in the 
livestock business, we will not go back as far as we 
were, and that there will be a steady gain toward a 
better balanced agriculture. : 


We venture the assertion that if all those now inter- 
ested in dairying would make better pastures and grow 
more feeds and feed better, a much smaller number 
would quit and go back to all cotton. There is abso- 
lutely no sound reason, in fact no reason at all, except 
the lack of will, for any one not carrying on both dairy- 
ing and cotton production. A county in Mississippi 
which for years produced $2,000,000 worth of cotton 
and little else, will this year, 1927, produce $2,000,000 
worth of cotton and also $2,000,000 worth of dairy and 
poultry products. This is the universal experience 
that a much needed income can be obtained from a 
few extra cows, pigs, and poultry without in the least 
lessening the number of bales of cotton. 


Give the Brood Sow Some Attention 

HE value of the spring litters will depend largely 

on the way the brood sows are wintered. A brood 

sow should get exercise, she should receive the 
right kind of feed and enough of it to have her in good 
strong condition—carrying considerable flesh—when 
farrowing time comes next February or March. 

Some erroneously think that a brood sow ought not 
to be fed corn. There is no better form of carbohy- 
drates than is furnished by corn. It is not the corn 
that is injurious to the sow and her litter, but the lack 
of other feeds needed to balance the corn. 


A CLUB BOY RAISED THIS GRAND CHAMPION 


She is Buezetta’s Bertha Lass, champion 4-H club heifer for Jerseys and junior and grand champion 
Jersey female in the open classes at the 1927 South Carolina State Fair. Her proud owner, who won over 
his elders, is Robert MeCarter, of Greenville County, S. C. 


A brood sow getting corn, tankage, and some leafy 
legume hay will be well fed and may be kept in good 
condition on these feeds, if she gets sufficient exercise 
and has good comfortable quarters. Large numbers 
should not be kept together, nor is it good practice to 
have the brood sow in a lot with cattle, mules and 
other livestock. 


Hog Feeders Can’t Afford to Feed Corn Alone 


UCH has been written and published proving 

that it is not profitable to fatten hogs on corn 

alone and yet thousands of bushels of precious 
corn are being wasted again this fall by those who will 
not learn. 

Corn is our best grain for livestock feeding and cer- 
tainly the most popular and best for hog feeding. 

A lot of young pigs were fed for 122 days on corn 
alone. They gained 0.59. pound a day and required 642 
pounds of corn to make 100 pounds of gain. A similar 
lot of pigs, fed corn and tankage, gained 1.18 pounds 
per day, and it required 387 pounds of corn and 4Z 
pounds of tankage to make 100 pounds of gain. 


In other words, in making 100 pounds of gain in the 
weight of these pigs, 42 pounds of tankage saved 255 
pounds of corn, or 100 pounds of tankage saved 607 
pounds of corn. ‘That is, with tankage costing $4 per 
100 pounds and corn $1 per bushel, $1.68 worth of 
tankage saved $4.55 worth of corn. 

There is still another gain from feeding a balanced 
ration. In the case stated above, the pigs getting corn 
and tankage reached the desired weight in just one- 
half the time that was required to finish the pigs on 
corn alone. This means that the labor of feeding and 
the risk of loss from disease is reduced by the feeding 
of a balanced ration. Moreover, a better carcass is 
produced—better meat is secured from the balanced 
ration. 

Milk, tankage, or fish meal—any one of them—will 
do to balance the 
corn which we use 
in the ration. 


No one can af- 
ford to feed corn 
alone. It is a crimi- 
nal waste of our 
best feeding grain 
which is always 
high priced in the 
South. 


Speaking of Our Dairy Future, 
‘Here’s a New Angle 


T THE National Dairy Show at 
Memphis, Tenn., October 18, the 
writer heard two Holstein breed- 

ers exchange the following remarks: 
“These Southern people have good 
opportunities for dairying and if they 
get started right will make good in 
the game,” said the first man. “Yes, 
they would have a chance if they 
could get rid of these d— little Jer- 


seys,” replied the second. 


A few minutes later another con- 
versation was heard between a college 
man and a farm paper editor: “Any 
of these breeds will make good in 
the South if they get reasonable care 
and good feed,” said the editor. “Yes,” 
was the college man’s reply, “if they 
get enough feed, but our people have 
never yet learned to feed a Jersey as 
much as she ought to have, much less 
a Holstein.” 
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AGRICULTURAL FOLKS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORK 


OME months ago the Greensboro News declared 
S that since 1912 North Carolina, although more 

largely an agricultural state, has been dominated by 
industrial rather than agricultural influences. Not only 
does that statement seem to be true, but there seems to 
be a seriously growing tendency on the part of public 
officials, legislatures, and the state’s leadership gener- 
ally, to ignore the real farmers of the state—in some 
instances to ignore them almost as completely as if 
there were no farmers in North Carolina at all. 


Few farmers are elected to the Legislature. Prac- 
tically none are elected to Congress. Very few have 
been appointed by recent governors on public boards 
and commissions for the general service of the state. 
Although farmers secured its establishment, agricul- 
ture is no longer represented on the State Corporation 
Commission for the regulation of public service cor- 
porations. The new State Tax Commission to investi- 
gate taxation proplems is without farmer-representa- 
tion. Furthermore, in the more strictly agricultural 
work of the state there is a growing tendency to put 
control in the hands of non-farmers or of men who 
are primarily professional or business men and only 
secondarily farmers at all. 

Even in codperative marketing associations and on 
public boards directing agricultural institutions there is 
a tendency to name as directors men who are primarily 
merchants, bankers, or professional men and omy 
secondarily farmers—men commercially-minded rather 
than agriculturally-minded. 

Nor is this general situation confined to North Caro- 
lina. Only recently a man of some prominence from 
an adjoining state was in our ofhce discussing a similar 
condition in his state. “A governor of our state sometime 
ago was naming a board on which he said he was going 
to give the farmers representation,”’ our friend told us, 
“and what sort of farmers do you think they were? 
One of them had banking, merchandising, and cotton 
manufacturing interests, all of which were more im- 
portant to him and of more concern to him than his 
farming, and yet because he owned a pretty large farm, 
he was put on to speak for the farmers!” 

Of course, a man who has always been in agricul- 
tural work and studying farm problems from their 
viewpoint is agriculturally-minded and may frequently 
serve agriculture as well as a dirt farmer. But a com- 
mercial or professional man usually absorbs so com- 
pletely the spirit of the city and of city business that 
he is incapacitated for properly representing agricul- 
tural interests. Ie need agricultural folks for agri- 
cultural work and more representatives of agriculture 
in our legislatures and on all official bodies and boards 
that look after affairs for the public at large. 


WE SHOULD KEEP THE INHERITANCE TAX 
NOTHER drive to abolish the federal inheritance 
uN tax is in the offing. It seems that the rich people 
of the country are hard to satisfy in this matter 
of tax reduction. Already their taxes have been re- 
duced more than those of anyone else. Not satisfied 
with the huge reduction that has been made, they now 
wish to avoid the payment of a Federal inheritance tax. 
The inheritance tax is one of the best and fairest 
taxes that has yet been devised. It reaches only those 
people who are very wealthy. Many people are piling 
up huge fortunes by means which are morally, if not 
legally, wrong. It is only right that they should pay 
something extra for the support of the federal govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the inheritance tax stands as a 
barrier against the too great concentration of wealth 
of the country in the hands of a few people. Whenever 
the wealth of a country finds its way into the hands of 
a few people, there is a demand for radical measures 
to cure the trouble. Mexico now has such a problem. 
Its land has been gobbled up by a small number of men 
and justifiably radical measures are necessary to get a 
part of it back into the hands of the people. If Mexico 
had had an inheritance tax in years gone by, it might 
never have found it necessary to pass its agrarian ‘law. 
The inheritance tax instead of encouraging socialism 
acts as a barrier against it. 


The opponents of the inheritance tax maintain that a 
federal inheritance tax is all wrong, but that a state 
inheritance tax is all right. They wish to take the in- 
heritance tax away from the federal government and 
give it to the states. Yet, when one delves into their past 
activities, it is plain that what they want is no inheri- 
tance tax at all. As matters now stand, a state can have 
80 per cent of the national inheritance tax if it desires 
it. But if the state does not levy an inheritance tax the 
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federal government steps in and takes the money. Let 
the federal government abolish its inheritance tax and 
those states under the administration of its rich, reac- 
tionary people will do likewise in an effort to attract 
capital. Other states that now have the inheritance tax 
and think well of it will be forced to abolish the tax in 
order to keep up with the inheritance-tax-free states in 
industrial development. In other words, the repeal of 
the federal inheritance tax means that in a short time 
we shall have no inheritance tax of any sort. 

The tax is a good one, and we hope Progressive 
Farmer readers will use their influence with Congress 
to keep the Federal inheritance tax in force. 


WHAT IS NECESSARY TO MAKE DIXIE A 
| DAIRY SECTION? 


HERE has been a greatly increased interest in 

dairying throughout the entire South during the 

past two years. The recent National Dairy Show 
held at Memphis, Tennessee, will add impetus to this 
growing interest. 

The South needs to do more dairying because we 
need to consume more dairy products and need the 
additional source of farm income which dairying will 
supply. But dairying is merely another form of farm 
production and if it is to help in solving our farm 
economic problems it must be done economically and 
efficiently. Efficient dairy production is dependent on 
three important factors :— 

1. An efficient machine—good cows—for converting 
feeds into milk. 

2. Good dairymen who will produce cheap feeds, care 
for the cows well, and handle the products efficiently. 


3. Suitable feeds secured at the lowest cost and fed 
intelligently. 


In only one of these essentials have we a chance in 
the near future to compete successfully with the dairy- 
men of other sections of the country. That one most 
important feature of economical and efficient dairying 
is an abundant Supply of suitable feeds, economically 
and efficiently produced on the farm where consumed. 
It will always be necessary that we furnish the best of 
home-grown roughage in abundance. These are good 
pastures, silage, and legume hays. The first and most 
important item in dairy production in the South is the 
production of these roughages in quantities to give the 
cows all the green grass or silage and legume hay they 
will eat. Much of the concentrates should be produced 
on the farm where fed but dairymen will always find 
it advisable and sometimes necessary to buy concen- 
trates to supplement the home-grown feeds. Those best 
fitted to balance or supplement the home-grown feeds 
and which can be bought cheapest, feeding value con- 
sidered, should be purchased. 

Dairy production in the South is first a feed produc- 
tion problem, second a dairy cow breeding problem, and 
third, rearing and training of a generation of dairymen. 


“BY REGISTERED MALE!” 
A KENTUCKY county agent has pointed out that 


just as in the postal service, the most valuable 

packages always come registered, so in the live- 
stock world the most valuable, most profitable, and only 
really worth while animals are those that reach us 
“by registered male!” 

Registered or purebred bulls of dairy breeds have 
been selected and bred to sire cows that will give a 
heavy yield of milk not only for a short while after 
freshening, but during the entire lactation period. The 
fact that they are registered gives us a guarantee that 
their sire and dam and ancestors, tracing back for gen- 
erations to the foundation of the breed, were registered 
and selected for one particular purpose—milk pro- 
duction. 


The breeding principle that “like begets like” is un- 








Next Week and Later 


An Interesting Blank for All Subscribers and 500 
Prizes for Early Answers. 

Killing and Curing Pork—By C. L. Newman and 
Tait Butler. 

“My Little Alabama Town”’—Another Old Times 
Story. 

Better Drainage and .Fewer Stumps as Aids To- 
ward “$500 More’—y J. T. McAlister. 
Protect Sweet Potatoes From Cold—By J. Wil- 
liam Firor. 
Growing Strong Men 








By J. W. Holland. 








disputed. “Then, isn’t it logical reasoning that cows 
sired “by registered males” are more apt to be high, 
profitable producers than if sired by males of nonde- 
script breeding ? 


No matter if a herd is made up entirely of grade 
cows, it is worth while, from the standpoint of the 
future milk production of their progeny, to have them 
sired “by registered male.” A good registered male 
may be half the herd, but a grade bull may be 90 per 
cent of it in siring heifers of inferior type that will 
develop into cows of lower producing ability than their 
dams. Hence every dairyman, even though he may 
have a grade herd, should have at least one purebred 
female in the lot. The best way in the world to get 
into the purebred business is to “grow” into it. 


What is true of dairy cattle is true of beef cattle. 
Beef bulls “by registered male” inherit the ability to 
sire calves that will utilize their feed economically and 
efficiently, putting well-marbled meat on their backs 
that produce a high-quality carcass. Can we afford to 
take a chance of not getting this kind of calves when 
we can insure their arrival “by registered male”? 


If we want lambs that are vigorous, blocky, early 
maturing and market-toppers, we must be sure’ that 
they are “by registered male” from some of the best 
mutton breeds such as Shropshires, Hampshires, South- 
downs, etc. A fine quality wool can likewise be ex- 
pected of lambs “by registered male” from such of the 
fine wool breeds as Merinos and Rambouillets. 

No matter whether we want milk, beef, pork, mut- 
ton, wool, eggs, power in draft horses, speed in light 
horses, or what not, to be sure to get what we want, 
we must, “insure it ‘by registered male.’” And if we 
stick pretty close to the same family (line-breed) we 
can expect uniformity and continued progress in pro- 
duction and type in our. flocks and herds. 

“By registered male” is fundamental to the success 
of the livestock breeder and this holds true no matter 
what class or breed of livestock he chooses. 


Soa 


HAT county agent in North Carolina or South 

Carolina will now win the distinction W. O. 

Martin has just won in Virginia? The agent 
under whose leadership a county gets rid of its last 
scrub bull will deserve a memorial tablet in the court- 
house and the everlasting gratitude of the people he 
helps to this honor. 





"A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 





Congress Should Keep Inheritance Tax and 
Repeal Automobile Tax 


LARGE part of the reduction in federal taxes, 
Ai Secretary Mellon’s plan is followed, will be 

for the benefit of persons having an annual net 
income of more than $16,000. He also recommends 
abolishing the federal inheritance tax. 


The Secretary would retain the war tax 
of 3 per cent on automobiles, which 
amounts to $66,000,000 a year, and is paid 
by the purchasers of automobiles. This 
tax affects the farmer directly, for farm- 
ers purchase a large proportion of the 
automobiles. On the farm the automobile is a neces- 
sity, not a “semi-luxury,” as Secretary Mellon states. 
For that matter, is not an income in excess of $16,000 
a year a “semi-luxury’’? 

Automobiles and automobile owners are taxed with- 
out mercy. The companies that make and distribute 
them pay corporation taxes. The cars themselves bear 
personal property and license taxes, and the gasoline 
that they use is taxed heavily. The automobile industry 
is highly competitive, and all these taxes are paid by 
the automobile buyer. The federal tax of 3 per cent 
was imposed strictly as a war tax. To retain it any 
longer is unfair and indefensible* 

Secretary Mellon recommends reducing the federal 
tax on corporation profits from 13% per cent to 12 per 
cent. That reduction is not sufficient. A 10 per cent 
federal corporation tax would be excessive, and 1t 
should be reduced at least to that figure._.Corporation 
taxes are figured as part of the Gost of doing business, 
and for the most part are added to the price that the 
consumer pays for the product. 

Fortunately, Congress and not Secretary Mellon will 
write the new federal tax law.—Prairie Farmer, Chi- 
cago. 

(If you would like to see Congress keep the inher- 
itance tax as a means of raising revenue but abolish 
the automobile tax and thereby lower the price of cars; 
why not sign your name and address in the margin be- 





law and mail this article to your Senator or Represen_ 


tative in Congress?) 
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Thanksgiving Thoughts From Long Hope Hill 


November Reveries on Books, Beauty, and Blessings 


VER so often I get “tropics crazy.” I want to see 
E the big bamboos and palms and hummingbirds and 
orchids and taste the queer fruits and go swim- 
ming in the warm sea and thrill over houses covered 
with purple Bougainvillea and see strange sights and 
meet new people. Yet I am always 
glad to get back home. The eternal 
greenness of the tropical world and 
the wasting heat: get on my nerves, 
and I begin to feel that all those 
strange people would be helped if 
they would join the Presbyterian 
church and walk the good old 
straight and narrow path for a 
few years! I doubt if anyone for- 
tunate enough to be born where 
the four changing seasons mark 
the progress of the years is ever satisfied with the 
sameness of the tropics. So this Thanksgiving I am 
going to be thankful for the four seasons, though I 
can’t make up my mind which I am most thankful for. 
Il 
Really if one begins on a list of things to be thankful 
for it would ‘lengthen out endlessly. I believe the first 
and greatest thing’ on our list would be that we have 
faith in God. That is the greatest blessing to thank 
Him for in this age which seems to be growing into 
one of rampant atheism. It is frightful really, for it 
is everywhere: in books; in magazines; in the fireside 
conversation of the young people; in the colleges; and 
worst of all, among so many of the leaders of religious 
thought in high places. And there is no sense in blind- 
ing ourselves to the fact that atheism is increasing like 
the plague. Read the magazines that reflect the think- 
ing world of today. It’s a frightful thing. So I go 
back to my statement that I am thankful beyond words 
that my childhood’s faith is with me. 
Il 
Then there is the marvelous loveliness of the clouds 
to be thankful for. If you think that is going out of 
your way, what about the verse in the Bible, “He mak- 
eth the clouds his messengers”? Try looking at a 
glorious cloudy sunset and see if you can interpret any 
of the message brought by those cloud-messengers. 
And the beauty of the rainbow and its promise, don’t 
forget it, nor the mighty procession of the stars. Truly, 
one day in the year is very little to set aside for 
Thanksgiving and praise. 


MRS. PATTERSON 


IV iy 
And what about the young people? I admit they are 

not always sensible, but then neither are we, if you get 
down to rock bottom; so we needn’t be too scornful of 
inexperience. Let them try their wings. Personally I 
think this world has changed so much the past fifteen 
years that the young folks are probably better fitted to 
tackle it than I am, for they are part of it and have 
grown up with it and understand it better. They are 
not afraid of the changes and I am. 

Vv 


a 

I am thankful that I own land on which to plant things 
and have time to watch them grow—shade trees and fruit 
trees and flowering shrubs and vines and small flowers. 
I love them all and enjoy watching them from their very 
earliest growth. Even my failures have been interest- 
mg, and I have had a lot of them for I was not accus- 
tomed to this heavy outcropping of rock and shallow 
earth bed. Then there are patches that are neither 
earth nor rocks but a mixture, a sort of shale. That 
was too much for me until I discovered a similar patch 
over on the mountain covered with lovely pink creeping 
Phlox. I brought back some roots and they are suc- 
ceeding where everything I had tried had failed. Next 
spring that hillside eyesore will be a thing of. beauty, 
for the phlox increases very rapidly while drouth and 
a blazing sun stimulate the flowers to doubling their 
output. Nature certainly does take care of this world 
if allowed half a chance. 

VI 

Is this an unusually marvelous autumn, or do I think 
so because I am out in the mountain country with an 
unobstructed view of the hill and valley and creek and 
forest and mountain—out where I can watch sunset 
and sunrise and starlight and moonlight, the gathering 
of storm clouds and the oncoming rush of the rain? 
No city can give anything worth while in exchange for 
all that I have seen during October and November— 
for November has been as beautiful as October. In- 
deed sometimes I think November is lovelier, for the 
contrast between the forest trees is deeper; the oaks 
still retain their colored foliage while other trees are 
bare with limbs silhouetted against the pink sky. 

Vil 

Odd, isn’t it, how the sounds you like depend on the 

Seasons? In the spring I love the singing birds, mock- 
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By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


ingbirds, wrens, catbirds, and mourning doves, but in 
the autumn with its falling leaves and cold winds, I 
like crows cawing their heads off as they fly over 
plowed fields. They fit in with the landscape while the 
other birds do not. I have just been out gathering be- 
lated chrysanthemums and stopped entranced to listen 
to a flock of crows. I like their calm indifference, 
too. They go on about their business, paying no atten- 
tion to your movements. Partridges are aggravating. 
A covey lives on the hill and I am always walking into 
them and they burst out of the bushes as if I were a 
hyena intent on their destruction. I prefer poise and 
calmness in birds and beasts as well as human beings. 


Vill 


With The Progressive Farmer now offered at two 
years for $1, surely all of us can get it into new homes 
the coming year and also make it a Christmas gift to 
our neighbors that will help them fifty-two weeks in 
the year. I am so interested in all garden and farm 
magazines and have so much respect for them because 
they are laying the foundations for a.world of plenty 
and a land of beauty and bringing together expert 
advice on all sorts of farm topics at a price within the 
reach of all pocketbooks. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the “More Fruit Special,” which I am using 
as a guide for my family orchard. I am only one per- 
son and plant only in a small way but multiply that by 
thousands and we get an idea of the assistance one 
week’s edition will be to the South where soil and cli- 
mate enable us to grow everything like a second Garden 
of Eden—everything that is “pleasant to the sight and 
good for food” as the Bible describes it. We should 
be a very grateful people, for our lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. 

Ix 

I hope you have a lot of good books and magazines 
piled up on your reading table ready for these blessed 
evenings by the fireside. There is another thing to be 
grateful for—an open fire and a good book together. 
What if Browning does mourn that “Never the time 
and the place and the loved one all together,” and our 
aged friend Omar Khayyam calls for— 

“A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness—”’ 

Imagine having a good book and being at the most 
thrilling part of it and someone insisting on singing. 
I might be too polite to fling the jug at her, but -I 
would feel like it. I grieve to say that my own good 
company, a good fire, a good book, a good light, all 
combined, give me a good enough time. And tonight 
I am going to have an extra good time reading The 
Peaks of Shala by Rose Wilder Lane, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. It is about Albania 
and the author’s adventures there and much of it is 
about places where I have been, so I can meet the 
writer half way, which always adds to the charm of a 
book of travels. 

x 


If you are wondering what to give parents or grand- 
parents for Christmas, do give them a most delightful 
new book just from the press, Southern Exposure by 
Peter Mitchel Wilson (University of North Carolina 
Press, $2.50). It’s not only delightful, it’s really truth- 
ful—not just delightfully rose-colored, as most of them 
are. And when you read it (for read it you will sooner 
or later, so you may as well make it sooner and have it 
for Christmas), I know you will have the same sense 
of irritation that I have and wonder with me, “Why 
hasn’t that man been writing books all these years?” 
And it is not only a book to give away, it is a book to 
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{ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: | 
“EVENING IN THE GREAT SMOKIES” 


HE peace and serenity of the everlasting hills 
breathes through these flawless lines of Du 
Bose Heyward’s:— 


This is their moment, when the brimming skies 
Tilt mellow radiance along the wind 

To pour through drowsy valleys, and behind 
Far peaks. Compassionate the mountains rise. 
Dim with the wistful dimness of old eyes 

That, having looked on life time out of mind, 
Know that the simple gift of being kind 

Is greater than all wisdom of the wise. 





In this deep moment, hushed and intimate, 

When the great hills lean close and understand, 
Children in life’s dark house may swing a gate 
That lets into a lucent, ample land 

Where lips struck dumb may learn to sing again. 


—Du Bose Heyward. 
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keep and enjoy even if, like me, when you want a book, 
the first thought is, “Where on earth can I possibly put 
another book?” I have bookcases built in the living- 
room, the hall, the bedrooms and am now building 
them up in the attic, so you see a new book is getting 
to be a serious matter unless I suspend shelves from 
the ceiling. Anyway, Southern Exposure is a book you 
will thank me for calling to your attention if you 
haven’t already seen it. 
XI 


Another book that I have enjoyed is The Romance of 
the Last Crusade by Major Vivian Gilbert. Any man 
named Vivian has a good deal to live down, of course, 
but I suppose his mother grew up reading novels by 
“The Duchess” and her boy was the helpless victim of 
her mid-Victorian romanticism. So just skip his name 
and read the account of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Allenby, particularly if you teach boys in Sunday 
school, for Gilbert’s story of battles fought over the 
old ground where Saul and Jonathan and David fought 
is most interesting, particularly whére he tells of the 
general who changed all his plans because the night 
before he had read in his Bible of a battle fought in 
that very spot by Saul who had surprised the Philis- 
tines and won the battle by using a secret pass. The 
British_ general sent out scouts who reported that the 
pass between the hills was just as the Bible described 
it! Using Saul’s tactics, after thousands of years, the 
British won the battle. The book is full of such inci- 
dents for they used the Bible for a guide book. Some 
of the tales he tells are hard to believe and yet you 
do believe them. The book is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

XII 


The future of our race seems to be drifting toward 
Asia and I intend to read everything about her past 
that I can, and particularly about China, which seems 
to be the stabilizing force of that continent, war-torn 
and wavering and agonized as she is. China with her 
marvelous patience and love of peace, the one country 


that has preserved her national racial integrity for 


4,000 years, will yet come into her own, the wise older 
brother of the nations. The peace of the world seems 
to depend upon Chinese understanding America. and 
America understanding China, and I for one intend to 
do my part by making serious study of Chinese liter- 
ature and history and religion. There are numberless 
translations of her great classics and I shall go to them 
and not take my opinions from some foreign writers. 
Then when an opportunity comes for me to go there I 
shall understand what I am seeing. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


3 Six of the World’s Greatest Rural Pictures 


LONG with all our buying with this year’s crop 
money, let’s not forget to put aside a few dol- 
lars to buy a few reproduction of the world’s 

greatest masterpieces of art. Here are a few famous 

scenes of rural life that we have arranged to order 
for our readers in the sizes and prices mentioned :— 
Famous Pictures in Handsome Sepia Tints, Unframed 


[ 
| 








10x13 15x20 17x23 
inches inches inches 
The Shepherdess, The Horse Fair, 
by LeRolle .... $1.00 $4.00 by Bonheur ...... $6.00 
The Gleaners, Oxen Ploughing, 
by Millet ...... 1.00 4.00 by Bonheur ...... 6.00 
Song of the Lark, (Put X-mark alongside 
by Breton ...... 1.00 4.00 price you wish to pay.) 
The Sower, 


by J. F. Millet.. 1.00 4.00 
Send all the items marked above to the following address: 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


BOOK which I feel safe in advising everybody 
A to read is The Americanization of Edward Bok. 

This book gives some very interesting incidents 
from the lives of leading American authors and sev- 
eral ex-Presidents, and also an extensive survey of the 
development of one of our popular magazines. I should 
also, like to point every Southern reader to The Auto- 
biography of Booker T. Washington, because I believe 
it will help to break down old race antagonism and 
prejudice so prevalent in the South since the beginning 
of the Abolition movement.—Sirena Hill, Arkansas. 














'__A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


IME is really the only capital that any human 
being has, and the one thing that he can’t afford 
to lose.—Thomas Edison. ... ) ae 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Fencing Facts Farmers Should Know 


Better Fences Indispensable in “$500 More a Year’’ Program 


NE of the greatest needs of Southern Agriculture 
QO: better fencing. We cannot make farming pay 

without more livestock and we cannot make live- 
stock pay without more and better fences. 

Every ambitious farmer, therefore, who is interested 
in trying to get the coveted “$500 
More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer” should ask 
himself what improvements he 
ought to make in the fences on 
his farm. And one of the main 
reasons why there are not more 
good fences is lack of informa- 
tion as to just what is the best 
and most economical fence. 

In this situation we have asked 
Mr. J. T. McAlister, agricultural 
engineer of Clemson Agricultural College, to set forth 
for our readers “Ten Fencing Facts 
Every Farmer Should Know.” His ar- 
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J. T. McALISTER 


By J. T. McALISTER 
Agricultural Engineer, Clemson College, S. C. 


made that way. Roughly analyzed we find that the 
cost of fencing will divide itself about as follows :— 


40 per cent for posts (where cedar, locust, commercially 
treated woods and steel posts are used); 


40 per cent for a good heavy grade of woven wire; 


20 per cent for labor of erecting where ordinary farm labor 
is used. 


If a man can furnish his own posts and labor, 60 per 
cent of the cost of fencing is thus taken care of. 


Vv 


Two Ways to Make Posts Last Longer.—The re- 
quirements of a good fence are strength and durability. 
The life of any fence depends almost entirely on the 
posts. Most wood posts obtainable from farm woodlots 
will last from three to ten years, depending on the kind 


ble when the various forms of steel are considered. A 
coat of zinc galvanizing material on steel posts is much 
preferred to paint as a protection against rust. When- 
ever a steel post is bent, the coat of galvanizing is 
broken and rust sets in where it is broken, which is 
usually near the ground line. Tubular steel seems to 
be more rigid and will resist bending better than other 
forms. 


While the steel posts will cost around 70 cents each, 
they will usually last longer than any other material 
except well-made concrete, and the cost of setting them 
in the ground is very much less than any other type, 
as no holes have to be dug. They can be driven into the 
ground from the rear end of a wagon very rapidly, 
provided the soil is not too hard. The fact that they 
are little damaged by fire is also a decided point in their 
favor. Concrete posts are good, but their cost is almost 
prohibitive. 

Vil 





ticle herewith deserves not only to be 
read but reread and filed away. 


Two Values of Fencing.—There is 
a saying that “good buildings are the 
earmarks of a profitable agriculture.” 
The same might be said ahout good 
fences. The quality of the fence often 
indicates the quality of livestock kept 
and the care and attention given it. Good 
fences have an appearance value as well 
as a utility value. They “set off” the 
farm and attract the attention of those 
that pass by, marking it as one well 
organized and managed. 


Fencing Makes Livestock Pay.— 
Good fences are just as important in a 
livestock program as good sires and the 
raising of ample feed crops. A prom- 
inent livestock specialist is authority 
for the statement that the lack of good 
fences is holding up the entire diversification program 
more than any other one thing. Four obvious advan- 
tages of good fencing are:— 

1. Forage crops of all kinds can be harvested more eco- 
nomically by livestock when fields are fenced than by any 
other method. 

2. Even after crops have been harvested by ordinary meth- 
ods there often remains much waste that can be utilized 
by turning in livestock. 

3. Winter cover crops can be grazed to a decided advan- 
tage when the fields are fenced. 

4. Full value of the fertility derived from keeping live- 
stock is likewise obtained. 

Ill 

Avoid Crooked Fences.—Far too many fences that 
are built are poorly constructed and are of a tempo- 
rary nature. Two or three strands of barbed wire 
stretched on small wooden stakes does not constitute 
a good fence. This condition has been brought about 
by the desire of farmers to enclose large areas at small 
cost; and the custom of doing “patch” farming. It is 
much better practice to divide the area into rectangular 
fields and have the fences run on straight lines as 
nearly as possible. Fields can then be improved as a 
unit and all the area cultivated. It is easier to, stretch 
the wire on a straight line and fewer 
braced posts are necessary. 


This practice, of course, will have 
to be altered in hilly sections where it 
is impossible in some instances to run 
lines straight. It is also well to keep in 
mind at this point that where -fencing 
is to be done on hilly land that requires 
terracing the terraces should be laid 
off properly and well built before the 
fence is built. It is hard to run a ter- 
race through a fence after it is built. 


IV 


The Cost of Fencing.—No doubt the 
cost of good fencing explains more than 
any other one thing why more and bet- 
ter fences are not seen on Southern 
farms. Good fences, like any other item 
of farm equipment, cost considerable 
money, but when they are well con- 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LOW-COST COUNTRY HOME—HOME OF B. V. 


LEXINGTON COUNTY, S. C. 


of wood. Two ways of greatly increasing’ the length 
of life of fence posts are these :— 


1. From one to three years of life may be added by 
painting the top and butt up above the ground line with 
creosote or other preservative. Decay is always great- 
est at the top and around the ground line. 


2. A still better practice is to have posts well season- 
ed and then cooked in hot creosote for 24 hours. Farm- 
ers living near commercial creosoting plants will do 
well to investigate prices as it has been found that the 
life is prolonged as much as five times by forcing the 
hot creosote into all parts of the timber under pressure. 


VI 

Wooden Posts or Steel ?—Red cedar and black locust 
have been found to be the most durable untreated wood 
posts. Because of their scarcity they will cost around 
40 cents each 
when purchased in 
quantities. Round 
or tubular steel 
posts seem to be 
the most desira- 





structed of good materials they will 
more than pay for their cost. They be- 
come at once a distinct asset to any 
farm. Too long have farmers consid- 
ered that the only way to economize is 
to do without. Certainly progress is not 


pigs. 



















Look Out for Corner Posts.—The 
ability of a fence to resist stress will 
-be determined largely by the manner in 
which corner posts are sét. To make 
sure that they are well braced and an- 
chored is a very important feature of 
construction. Anchor blocks should be 
nailed to wooden posts in order to give 
that portion of the post that is set in 
the ground a very much larger bear- 
ing surface. Steel posts and braces 
should always be set in concrete at 
the corners. 





Vil 


Have Line Posts Only 10 or 12 Feet 
Apart.—Line posts are placed a rod 
apart in some instances, but this prac- 
tice is not recommended. It is easier 
for large animals to mash the fence in, 
hogs to root under, and greater damage 
results from climbing when posts are 
too far apart. Ten to 12 feet apart 
is a very desirable distance. 


IX 
The Best Kind of Wire to Buy.—To insure good 
fence construction, a good quality of woven wire should 
*be used. This material is now desired over practically 
every other form of fencing material. The best qual- 
ity wire is made of No. 9 gauge throughout. This 
makes a heavy, strong fence. It is harder to stretch, 
but it contains a good coat of galvanizing, will not bend 
easily and will ordinarily last twice as long as the small- 
er size wire. The next best size is where No. 9 gauge 
is used for top and bottom strands and No. 11 or 12 
gauge is used between. Smaller size wire bends easily, 
causing the galvanizing coat to break. Rust then sets in 
and deterioration is rapid. 
X 7 
$1.80 Per Rod Cost.—For hogs and sheep woven 
wire 32 inches high is generally used. It is good prac- 
tice to use a strand of barbed wire at 
the top and bottom for protection. Larg- 
er animals can be enclosed by running 
two or three strands of barbed wire 
above the 32-inch woven wire, though 
a regular woven wire with close mesh 
at the bottom and 47 “inches high is 
much preferred for all classes of live- 
stock. The 32-inch No. 9 gauge wire 
will cost around 70 cents per rod. A 
fence of this material with good posts 
should last at least 15 years or longer, 
and counting all cost it should not be 
over $1.80 per rod. 


SHEALY, 


Editor’s Note.—This is one of our reg- 
ular series articles on “$500 More a 
Year for the Average Southern Farmer: 
How to Get It.” In next week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer Prof. McAlister will 
discuss “How Better Drainage and Few- 
er Stumps Will Help Toward $500 More 


a Year.” 
ea-9 


F A moving picture is named in The 
Progressive Farmer’s “Blue Ribbon 
List” you may take the whole fam- 
ily to see it whenever you see it adver- 
tised and be sure it is clean, whole- 
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NANT GROWS A TON-LITTER 


Here is a photograph of Tim Miles, of Edgefield County, S. C., and two of his 12 Duroc 

These pigs were entered in the state ton-litter contest and at 180 days weighed 2,962 
pounds with the following showing: total feed cost, $191.26; cost per pound gross, 6.46 cents; 
price received on foot, 11 cents; per cent profit on feed investment, 41.3. 
Negro tenant on the farm of Mrs. Mamie N. Tillman, one of Edgefield’s most popular 
society women. 4 . rn 





Tim Miles is a 


some, and delightful. Better file away 
the alphabetically arranged list in last 
week’s paper and add it to the long 
list we shall print next month in our 
Midwinter Number for Farm Women. 
Shorter lists will appear each month. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
A Heaven on Earth 


SUPPOSE that 90 per cent of the 
B opie who think about Heaven think 
of it as something one has to die to ob- 


tain. 





“Not long ago, 
from a radio station 
in Dallas, Texas, 
there 
‘man’s voice saying, 
“We do not have to 
die in order to go to 
Heaven. We _ may 
have some Heaven 
here.” 


Today I talked with 
a banker who told 
me of a dear old lady for whom he 
directs investments. Once she came in 
very disconsolate, and he said, “Mrs. 
—, you ought to be very happy; you 
are a Christian.” She replied, “I am 
looking forward to getting out of this 
life to the happiness of Heaven.” The 
banker said to her, “You know, we do 
not have to die to go to Heaven, we may 
have a little Heaven here.” 

She was unconvinced about it, as are 
most people. 

Jesus said, “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” If that is a fact, then 
there are other facts that follow. 

This old earth is a little ball spinning 
around in space. The space is called 
Heaven. Just think of it. Our Earth is 
a heavenly body. Did we live upon Mars, 
and should some evening chance to look 
in the right direction we would see a 
bright star called the earth. We would 
say, “The beings that live on that beau- 
tiful star must be wonderfully happy 
with such a Heavenly paradise for a 
home.” 

And yet, happiness is only too rare. 

Our heaven must be within, and then 
we will see it everywhere. When the 
King of the Heavenly Kingdom abides 
in our hearts, we can have Heaven in the 
present tense. 

In a certain family dining room the 
sun was shining in at breakfast time. 
The little daughter in the family began 
to sing happily, and the father asked her 
what made her so happy.: She said, “Oh 
Daddy, I just caught a spoonful of sun- 
shine and swallowed it.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


You and I are in Heaven if our hearts ; 
“Perfect love | 


are filled with pure love. 
casteth out fear.” 

The qualities of life we ascribe ‘o 
Heaven, are here in a measure. Love, 


' faith, joy, helpful and inspiriting friend- 


ships, the beauty and glory of the earth 
and sky, a chance to test and prove our 
mettle, and above and around us the 
Spirit of God who maketh all things new 
within our hearts—these are but the 
Present beginnings of the life of joy that 
shall be called Heaven. 


Begin your Heaven now! 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 

family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, November 25.—Our Unsaved Rela- 
tions, Rom. 10. 

zeerday, November 26.—The Changed Life, 

m. 12, 
Beunday, November 27.—The Temple of the 
ody, 1 Cor. 3. 
, Monday, November 28.—The Unselfish Aim, 
Cor. 9:11-27, 

Tuesday, November 29.—The Greatest Gift, 
1 Cor. 13. 
P Wednesday, November 30.—Best Preparation 
or Glory, 1 Cor. 15:40-58. 

Thursday, December 1.—The God of En- 
Couragement, 2 Cor. 1:1-14. 

Friday, December 2.—Faithful Ministry, 2 
°r. 5:9 to 6:10, 
_ Saturday, December 3.—Giving and Receiv- 
™g, 2 Cor, 8:1-15, 
Pi ory Verses: Rom 10:1; 12:2; I Cor. 3:16; 
#42; 13:13; 15:58; 2 Cor. 1:4; 5:20; 8:5. 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) 
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Today a thousand Perfections 
went into a thousand new 
kitchens! A thousand? Yes, and more. 
Today, tomorrow—every day in the 
year — more than a thousand women 
join the four and a half million who are 
already using Perfection Oil Stoves! 
Why do so many million women 
choose Perfections? Why is it that 
more Perfection Oil Stoves are sold 


tested service. 
Perfections at any dealer’s. 


diiwomen 


{; e 
erfections 
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This beautiful, dove-gray and 
snow-white enameled model has 
Giant Superfex burners, large 
grates and Perfection’s famous 
long chimneys which multiply 
cooking heat. 


today : 


Because Perfections offer every 
modern feature: New, soft colors— 
dove-gray, sea-blue, snow-white— 
Gas-speed ++ Quick lighting - + Clean 
heat—no smoke, soot or odor—Abso- 
lute safety - - Handsome enameled 
models—all backed by 40 years of 
See these beautiful 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


each year than all others combined? 


PERFECTION 


Oil Stoves and Ovens 
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, costs $2.50. not. costs 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. WNR-14 


We will send a Reinforced e STERLING razor on 30 da 
satisfactory 


y trial. 
. Fine Horsehide 
ALTIMORE, MD. 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE FREES... 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Sesighe or Percel Post, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Oatalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY Bex 22 CLEVELAND, 








10 men. Otta' $ Brcerda . 
ee SasaaRT WR ths tay teal Sack 
from factory or nearest of 10 ey bt 


OTTAWA MFG, CO. room 1e41-W Masse bide, pittobucene Pee 
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THe Advertisements 








way Guaranteed 





Reliable 











land before purchasing. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate — 


: 
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Sam Williams at the Slave Sale 


The Remarkable Story of a Black Man’s Sacrifice 
By E. T. COLEMAN, 


Hale County, Texas. 


Y GRANDFATHER, a cotton 

planter in North Mississippi, was on 
a trip to Saint Louis in 1858, when his 
business took him to a smaller river 
town in Missouri. It was in the last 
days of January. Taxes had to be paid. 
People were selling off their surplus com- 
modities and livestock, and the sale of 
surplus Negro slaves was not being over- 
looked as a means of raising money. 


I. ‘Pore Man—Gone Souf!” 


RANDFATHER happened in on one 

of these auction sales. There were 
many  white-hatted and  high-booted 
Southern plantation-owners looking for 
skilled Negro labor and other labor to 
work the coming crops of cotton, corn, 
and sugar cane. The sale was in full 
blast, and the Negroes to be sold were 
huddled around in small groups, as they 
belonged to the various owners. 


Bidding was lively. A mature man 
above middle age was put on the block 
and readily brought $2,000; a half-grown 
boy brought $1,250; a mature woman and 
child brought $1,100; a Negro girl about 
12 years old brought $850. 


There were pathetic scenes as these 
Negroes were sold and their home ties 
broken, and one could overhear the fre- 
quent mutterings: “Pore child (or pore 
man), he done gone Souf!” 


II. “Twenty-six, Three Times, and 
Sold!” 


HEN the auctioneer placed a young 

Negro man on the block, a big, black, 
burly fellow. A finer specimen of man- 
hood it would be hard to find. 

“Here is Jim Hanks,” cried the auc- 
tioneer. “Look him over, people! He 
stands 6 feet 3 inches in his bare feet. 
23 years old, not a bad tooth in his head 
or a blemish on his body. His daddy. 
old Joe Hanks, lived to be a hundred 
years old, and could do a full day’s work 
until the day he died. There’s over fifty 
years of hard work in this nigger. Stretch 
our your arms, Jim; roll up your britches, 
show ’em your feet and legs, and what a 
man you are.” 

The crowd gathered closer. 


“Who will give me a bid to start on?” 
yelled the auctioneer. 


“One thousand dollars!’ came at once 
from three or four bidders. Then $1,250, 
$1,700, and $2,000 came in rapid succes- 
sion without the auctioneer saying a 
word. 

There was a lull. 


“Bend over, Jim!” said the auctioneer. 
Show them you can stand flatfooted and 
touch the floor with your hands without 
stooping.” 

This the Negro did. 


“He can carry a hun- 
dred-pound sack of sugar 
under each arm as easily 
as you or I can carry 
twenty-five pounds,” de- 
clared the auctioneer. 
“You are not going to 
let him sell for such 
money !” he shouted. 

Then came a bid of 
$2,200. This was raised 
immediately to $2,250, 
then to $2,400, where it 
stood a minute or two. 

Then a Louisiana planter offered $2,500. 

“Look him over, fellows !—twenty-five 
hundred once!—twenty-five hundred, 
twice !—look this black boy over, people; 
he is as smart as a whip and intelligent, 
raised in the white folks back yard and 
knows how to do things!” 

But no raise came. And the auctioneer 
proceeded—“Twenty-five hundred, once! 
twenty-five hundred, twice! twenty-five 
hundred—all done? Give me a raise over 
there !” 

“Twenty-five, fifty!” 
bidder. 

“Who will make it twenty-six?” called 
out the auctioneer. 
“Twenty-six !”’ 

planter. 


cried another 


said the Louisiana 

“Twenty-six, once !—twenty-six, twice ! 
—Are you all satisfied ?—twenty-six, 
three ti—All done? Speak quick, he’s 
going to sell! All done? Twenty-six, 
three times! Sold to the man over here, 
Mr. Sledge of Louisiana.” 

“Ts he married?” inquired the buyer as 


he came forward to get his purchase and 
make settlement. 





“Yes, he’s married. That yellow gal 
there with the two pickaninnies is his 
wife.” 

There stood a yellow woman about 
twenty years old, with a chocolate col- 
ored child about three years of age by 
her side and another in her arms about 
half that age. 


“But you don’t have to take the woman 
and kids, unless you want 
to buy them. We are 
going to sell them next, 
and you can bid on them,” 
said the auctioneer. 

“Bat,” answered Mr. 
Sledge, “I don’t want 
the woman and kids!” 

“Well, you don’t have 
to buy them!’ retorted 
the auctioneer. 

Then Stella broke down 
in sobs. The two chil- 
dren caught her sorrow 
and were crying also as 
their mother was called 
to the block to go to the highest bidder. 


Ill. “Ef It’s the Same to You White 
Gemmen” 


HEN a strange thing happened. Out 

of a bunch of Negroes stepped a young 
black fellow, Sam Williams, by name, 
and said, “Marse George, ef it don’t 
make no diff’ence to you and de other 
white gemmen, I takes Jim’s place! I'll 
go down Souf stid o’ him.” 


“Why Sam, this ain’t no°funeral of 
yours; ‘you can stay here,” said his owner. 

“T knows it, Marse George, but ef you 
and de white gemmen is willing, I wants 
to go; cause I love Stella long ’fore Jim 
ever got her, and I jis cain’t see her 
*stressed and cry lak dat.” 

The crowd stood spellbound. Then the 
Louisiana planter looked Sam over close- 
ly, and said, “I would just as soon have 
this nigger as that one.” So he made 
settlement with the owner and_ the 
auctioneer was paid his commission just 
the same. 

Jim took his place again beside the lit- 
tle yellow woman and her family, while 


the big-hearted Sam was placed with the 
other Negroes to be shipped South. The 
eyes of hardened men standing by were 
wet with unwonted tears. 


The sale was over. Sam, chained with 
the other Negroes, passed by the little 
yellow woman he had loved. She was 
sobbing as if her heart would break, 
Through her tears she waved him fare- 
well and Sam then knew they were tears 
and sobs of gratitude to him. 


In a few minutes the big two-wheeled 
steamboat was on her journey to the far 
South. - In the hold of the boat with the 
other Negroes was Sam Williams, the 
black boy with a heart of gold. Two or 
three at the time left the boat at its 
various stops on the journey as the dif- 
ferent owners came to their destination; 
but Sam was one of the seven who were 
taken all the way to New Orleans and 
thence to the sugar cane plantations. 


IV. At the Foot of a Great Oak 


HE Louisiana planter was well 

pleased with his purchase of the self- 
offered substitute, for Sam was a faith- 
ful worker for his new master. In the 
late summer, after the crops had been 
laid by, a scourge of yellow fever swept 
the country. Whites and Negroes died 
like flies. Sam was taken sick. His 
master did all he could for him, nursed 
him at the risk of his own life. But poor 
Sam passed out. His spirit went to abide 
with the kindred spirits— 


“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. . .” 


In the graveyard of a Negro church 
provided by the nearby plantation own- 
ers, they laid Sam to rest at the foot ‘of 
a great oak. That was long years ago. 
Save the wind as it sighs through the 
lonely pines about him in winter or the 
dove that coos mournfully in the great 
oak above him in the spring time, there 
is none left now to mourn his death, 
unless you and I drop here a tear of pity 
for the self-effacing slave who took the 
place of a fellow-bondsman on the road 
that led to the, land of the yellow death. 
No wreath of laurel was ever woven but 
would take added glory from resting 
upon the kinky head of this black boy. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 

“Old Times” series. Next week’s story 


will probably be “My Little Alabama 
Town.” 


Live North Carolina Farm News 


HE second annual Peanut Exposition, 


will be held at Ahoskie in Hertford 
County the week of December 5. This 
announcement is made by the Eastern 
Carolina Chamber of 
Commerce. The expo- 
sition will be held in the 
Planters and Basnight 
warehcuse and is ex- 
pected to be much larger 
than the first exposition 
held last December in Windsor. 

Peanut Prices Drop. — Peanut pick- 
ing began the first week in November in 
Eastern Carolina, Immediately the price 
dropped from % to 1 cent on all grades. 
It is reported that few farmers are re- 
ceiving higher than 4% cents a pound 
for their crops. With good weather pre- 
vailing over most of the peanut belt it is 
expected that picking will be ended by the 
middle of November. 

Schaub Says Put 600,000 Acres More 
in Food and Feed Crops.—About half 
the acreage by which cotton was reduced 
in North Carolina this past year was 
sowed to hay and forage crops. This is 
the estimate made by Dean I. O. Schaub 
of the State College of Agriculture. 
Cotton, he finds, was reduced 202,000 





acres. The acreage sowed to hay crops 
such as cowpeas, soybeans, grasses, and 
clovers was increased 110,000 acres which 
would make these crops occupy over half 
of the abandoned cotton acreage. Dean 
Schaub estimates that North Carolina 


needs an increase of 600,000 acres de- 
voted #0 food and feed crops to feed its 
livestock. 


Potatoes, Peanuts, and Tobacco In- 
creased.—Other figures given out by 
Dean Schaub show an increase of 3,000 








What Books Do You Want to Read—Free? 


HE Library Commission of ‘North Carolina, supported by the taxes of the 
people, will lend to any North Carolina farmer or farm woman books on 
any subject, whether for pleasure or study. There is no charge except for 


oostage to and from Raleigh. 


If you want a book to read, fill out the coupon below and send to the Library 
Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C., naming first and second choices. 


You may keep the book three weeks. 
like to have it. 


Cee 


Return it and get another if you would 


Library Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, -N. C.:— 


Please send me the book listed below. 
pay postage to and from Raleigh. 


eh SURGE. Mats connnwy nedaccb oc vebnsbeons va 
tee Aman DAE: j cs cnecswlvnsckececsboucsess 


CE en Un. ok a po mdachbuniodagel essbeeesnene fs rw Of Ee eee 


I agree to return it in three weeks and 








acres in Irish potatoes, 2,000 in sweet po- 
tatoes, 68,900 in tobacco, and 39,000 in 
peanuts. These increased acreages to- 
gether with similar increases in other 
sections added to the normal acreage 
which was already about supplying the 
market, led to decreases in price which 
have hurt the farmers of North Carolina 
very seriously. 


Crop Judging Students at Chicag». 
—A judging team of four students from 
State College entered the Intercollegia!¢ 
Crops Judging Contest at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock and Grain Exposition 
at Chicago November 26. In the four 
years of this contest, the North Carolina 
team has won first place as a team on 
two occasions and first place: as highest 
scoring individual on three occasions. 
About 16 colleges and universities take 
part in the contest. 


Getting Rid of Their Roosters-— 
The first rooster sale and exchange diy 
of this season was held by the Wayre 
County Poultry Growers’ Association at 
Goldsboro, Friday, November 18. 
poultry meeting was held at the county 
courthouse, after which adjournment 
was made to the poultry building at the 


fair grounds where bargaining was done. — 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
| Editor, Health Department 


Auto Versus Baby 


HE majority of automobiles are 

stolen because the owner gets care- 
less and leaves ffis auto unlocked. You 
have often noticed that the fellow with a 
shiny new car care- 
fully locks it before 
leaving it parked on 
the street. 

This same citizen 
has probably left at 
home a_ beautiful 
baby, the very pic- 
ture of health, but 
: - unprotected against 

DR. RDGISTER diphtheria. Diph- 

theria, like the auto 

thief, lies hidden from view, until sud- 

denly out of a clear sky it lays its foul 

hands on the dearest thing on-earth, an 

innocent baby, to torture and punish and 
often strangle it to death. 

Where Diphtheria Lurks.—When a 
child is born there is something in his 
blood that the mother puts there that 

_ protects him against most of the catching 

diseases until he is about six months old. 
Then he is most likely to pick up the 
catching diseases from other children. 
This is especially true of diphtheria. 
Your baby does not have to come into 
contact with a known case of diphtheria 
to catch it. Many,‘ many children and 
grown people are diphtheria carriers— 
that is, they carry diphtheria germs, are 
perfectly well, never have had and never 
will have diphtheria. Now this sounds al- 
most hopeless to parents, who are ready 
_to exclaim, “I know my baby is bound 
to have diphtheria if germs are lurking 
everywhere !” 











Toxin Antitoxin.—Listen! there is 


the hope of a new day when diphtheria 
will be banished from the earth by the 
new remedy. Toxin Antitoxin is a sim- 
ple, safe, practically painless, and almost 
sure remedy. It is given by your doctor 
or health officer in three small injections, 
one week apart. These three doses pro- 
tect about 85 per cent of those treated. 
After about five months have the doc- 
tor give your child what is known as the 
Schick test to see if he is immune to diph- 
theria. If it is found that he is not im- 
mune, have the doctor give another series 
of three doses, one week apart. 

You do not get immunity from Toxin 

Antitoxin in less than two to four months 
after taking. Do not wait until cases of 
diphtheria are in the neighborhood. It will 
be too late to get action then. Do it now. 
Having had a case of diphtheria does not 
Protect a child from another case. 
_ The next time you lock your auto, let 
it be at the doctor’s office, while you go 
m to have your baby protected against 
diphtheria. 





AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN——Copyright, 1927, by | 


Publishers Syndicate 
j 








"T've never done anything very wicked, 
but I’m glad that when my time comes 
to be judged for the deeds done in the 
body, the judge won’t be a female.” 

“Pa always gives thanks to the Lord 
before we eat, but he never seems right 


Sincere about it except when I’ve got 
fried chicken.” 
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Strength .... 
plus esiliency- 


HE framework of all Fisher Bodies—like the framework of 

all quality bodies without exception—is made of wood, 
powerfully braced with malleable iron and steel braces.—To supply Fisher 
with sufficient lumber for body manufacture, approximately 160 acres of timber 
land, equal to a quarter-section—most of it hardwood—are cleared every work- 
ing day.—The framework consists of a strong foundation and a super-structure. 
Wood is necessary, because it is the only material which combines the necessary 
resiliency with the necessary strength. Resiliency is necessary, because an auto- 
mobile body is subjected to road shocks, strains and stresses. Wood, and wood 
only, will stand up satisfactorily. Wood, and only wood, will deaden the noise 


and absorb the shocks. 
There are no stronger 
bodies built than those 
which Fisher builds— 
and none which stand 
up better or longer. 


Composite Construction— 
All Fisher Bodies are of com- 
posite wood and steel construc- 
tion, which affords flexibility, 
durability and greater strength. 
The wood reinforces the steel 
and the steel reinforces the 
w 


Lumber—The lumber for Fisher Bodies is 
carefully selected and seasoned, and subjected 
to many close inspections, both before and 
after being cut for building into a body. 
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construction, in which the finest 
of hardwoods are used. 
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State 


Ask to 
see the 


BETTER THAN EVER 


and Farm Account Book EIR Ey 


Hamilton Carhartt Overall Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Please tell me how I can get a 28 inch 
Bandana Handkerchief FREE; also send me 


your Farm Account Book without charge. 


Name 


YOU CA 


on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


‘Don’t risk wood shingles,’’ says 
Pp. & 


fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
thouse burned and I lost 
‘house. My new house has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel 
. Roof. It can’t catch fire.”’ 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING| ‘‘Just 
CAN'T BURN been 1 


SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK |2!! about Roofing and Siding and eke: 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR | Foon nets fost about enews 
roofing to orders, at our 
FREE SAMPLES special cut prices, for the next 


30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 


the Rootes I have - 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low be yom 


wi 
this thick, Strong Roofing 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 


LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
BIG ROOF 
0 YOU 


—then you will un- 


factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofin 
direct from the factory, freight paid. 

p in your own pocket the profits ethers 
would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


you less than most wood shingles. Send 
Ew Lo 








Address 
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gives valuable building information. 


Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 


WOOD SHINGLES 
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“I Bought That New Car This Year” 


“Lots of farmers complain about the bad luck they've 
had. But I find you can’t depend on luck to geta 
money-making cotton crop. Since using Nitrate of 
Soda regularly, ’'ve made money...See that new car? 
I owe that to Soda—not luck.” 


cA 


| | ~ not Luck! 


2 peepee farmers don’t gamble. They know they can’t 
trust to luck. Their success in getting money-making 
crops is due—not to luck—but to the fact that, year after 
year, they use plenty of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Even if you didn’t use Nitrate of Soda this year—even 
if you have never used it—you must have seen what it has 
done for others. 

Check back on the best cotton crops in your neighbor- 
hood...inquire about tests made by the Experiment Station, 
or other field demonstrations. Remember the cotton cham- 
pions of °25 and °26. Was it just chance that the best results 
always came where Nitrate of Soda was used? The answer 
is plain—it was Soda, not luck, that gave these outstanding 
results. 


Cotton High—Soda Low! 


There is no substitute for Nitrate of Soda. It is the only 
nitrogen that meets every cotton requirement. It has no acid 
effect on your soil...won’t burn your hands or clothes. Last 
season many cotton growers waited too long to buy their Soda 
and were forced to go without. This year, with cotton high 
and Nitrate of Soda lower than it has been for years, wise 
farmers are ordering their Soda now to make sure. 

There are large stocks of Nitrate of Soda on hand at favor- 
able prices...but we urge you to make the most of your 
present advantage by placing your order immediately. 

Remember—it’s Soda, not luck,that makes profitable crops. 





FREE — Write for our new 24 page illustrated book, ‘‘Low Cost 
Cotton’’. It tells how to make money on cotton in 1928. The Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda Manager in your state is a cotton authority. 
Write him for the book and any special information you desire. 











J]. Holland of Morgan City, Miss., used no fertilizer and got only 500 lbs. 
of seed cotton per acre, as shown at left. He applied 150 Ibs. of Acid 
Phosphate and 150 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre, and got 1166 lbs. of 
cotton per acre, as the pile to right shows. An increase of 666 lbs. per 
acre due to Nitrate of Soda. 


_ Chilean — 
Nitrate of Soda 
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Carolina Life Bldgs 
Columbia, S. C 
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A Successful Peanut Co-op 


Every Grower Should Give It Loyalty and Patronage 
By T. E. BROWNE 


Director of Vocational Education in North Carolina 


HE officials and agents of the Vir- 

ginia-Carolina Peanut Growers’ As- 
sociation are actively canvassing the 
peanut territory in order to secure a 
larger sign-up of 
members, so that the 
association may car- 
ry on more effec- 
tively. The indiffer- 
ence of the growers 
and their seeming 
unwillingness to sup- 
port their own or- 
ganization may ulti- 
mately force out of 
existence the only 
weapon with which to maintain fair 
prices for peanuts and leave the peanut 
growers in precisely the same situation 
that the tobacco growers are today. 


A Fate Easily Foreseen.—While the 
Tobacco Growers’ Association was func- 
tioning, the agencies that profited from 
the old auction method of selling tobacco 
and the enemies of coOperative market- 
ing used every means to break it up. 
Through the assistance of some dissatis- 
fied farmers they succeeded in throwing 
the association into a receivership, in 
spite of the fact that not only creditors 
of the association but also the majority 
of the growers did not wish to take this 
step. The fate of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Association should prove a striking illus- 
tration of what may be accomplished 
when the powerful moneyed interests of 
the country center their energies against 
an organization which has for its purpose 
the helping of the producer. It was evi- 
dent to every thinking person that in a 
very short time after the tobacco associa- 
tion went out of existence, the manufac- 
turing plants would proceed to take the 
farmers’ crop at whatever price they 
wished. This year has proved the accur- 
acy of this prediction. 

Who Is Now Fixing the Price of 
Tobacco?—The final reports for the 
month of September show that the aver- 
age price of tobacco in North Carolina 
in September, 1927, was 8% cents under 
the average price for 1926, in spite of the 
fact that the grade of tobacco is conceded 
to be equally as good as in the previous 
year. Some buyers in a nearby town re- 
cently made the statement that it had 
not been necessary for them to pay within 
seven cents of the margin allowed them 
by the companies for which they worked. 
In other words, the big tobacco compan- 
ies of the country decided upon a cer- 
tain average price they could afford to 
pay for the 1927 crop and yet make am- 
ple dividends for their stockholders and 
pile up enormous surpluses, and still their 
buyers have not seen fit to give to the 
farmers even this price. Just think what 
seven cents a pound additional would 
mean to the distressed farmers of North 
Carolina! 


T. E. BROWNE 


There is absolutely no hope to any 
situation that follows the methods of 
merchandising that are being used by 
the tobacco growers. And with the asso- 
ciation out of existence the grower is as 
helpless when he puts his product on the 
warehouse floor as would be a new born 
babe. 


There Should Be a Line-up Against 
Powerful Opposition —The enemies of 
coOperative marketing are as a rule train- 
ed business. men, alert and shrewd in the 
planning of whatever methods they adopt 
to break down the association. Several 
timely attacks have been made on the 
Cotton Growers’ Association and there 
are perhaps some growers who are so 
unwise as to give heed to these carefully 
designed schemes to shake the confidence 
of the growers. These same forces are 
being used to weaken the confidence of 


the peanut growers in their association. 
It is to be hoped that these farmers will 
profit by the experiences of the tobacco 
growers and rally to the support of their 
own organization—their only hope of 
maintaining fair prices. Instead of its 
being necessary for the association to 
spend its money and energy, in trying to 
get growers to deliver a sufficient volume 
of peanuts to enable the association to 
operate more economically, and thus give 
larger returns to the growers, it should 
be giving its time and energy to educating 
the public to a larger use of peanuts and 
to definite marketing problems. 

The Peanut Growers’ Association is 
being operated along sound business 
lines, with a trained peanut man as mana- 
ger... . It has established excellent trade 
contacts worth thousands of dollars. It 
is building its own warehouses for stor- 
ing peanuts. With proper support, it can“ 
soon reach a position of strength which 
will enable it to build and operate its own 
cleaning plants and assure the farmers of 
a fair price for peanuts each year. Let’s 
give it the support it needs! 





VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 


JIRGINIA will be fully freed Decem- 

ber 1 from the quarantine against 

the cattle tick. This announcement marks 

the end of a long fight, the final victory 

being a great credit 

to both the State 

and United States 

Departments of Ag- 

riculture. 

Leads South in 

Accredited Cattle. 

—Dr. H. C. Givens, 

state veterinarian, 

reports that Virginia 

has more accredited cattle in tuberculosis 

eradication work than any other state in 
the South. There are 53,892 cattle in. 4 

this state on the accredited list. This 

work is making rapid progress, and the 

state veterinarian hopes to clear up the 

entire state. In September, 7,619 cattle 

were tested and only 22 reacted. Vir- 

ginia now has 116,611 under supervision. 





Horticulturists at Roanoke Decem- 
ber 12.—The board of directors of the 
Virginia Horticultural Society has re- 
cently announced that the annual meet- 
ing would be held at Roanoke, Decem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14. An interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


Grading Law Helps.—Virginia’s apple 
grading and packing law is improving | 
the pack of apples put out by Virginia @ 
growers this season as compared with | 
previous years. There have been some | 
violations of the new law, but according ] 
to J. H. Meek, director of the Division | 
of Markets, the growers are rapidly 
learning to pack in conformity with the 
law. 

A Third Less Cotton Worth a Fifth = 
More Money.— The Virginia cotton 9) 
crop of approximately 34,000 bales is @ 
third less than last year’s crop, but owing * 
to the increase in price this fall, the value 
of the crop is a fifth larger than last @ 
year. The estimated value of cotton lint ~ 
is $3,336,000 against $2,799,000 for the 
1926 crop. 


Order Pyrotol Now, Says V. P- 1.4 
—Virginia has been allotted a small 
amount of the Government explosive, 
“Pyrotol,” for distribution before March, @ 
1928, and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering at V. P. I., Blacksburg, 
is urging all farmers who desire this ; 
explosive to send in their orders at onc® @ 
The cost is $8.75 per 100 pounds f. 0. & | 
Richmond. d 





In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 

takes you—these “‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boots will 

keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


| This“U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 
BB, stands the hardest wear... 


“4 y ae 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
“‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 


would crack or break 


~ 75 YEARS of experience 
in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.’’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
| a An A 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


*95lue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 


© ARCTICS: 


Trade Mark 


RUBBERS 


““U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black-- sturdy 
gray soles—knee tq hip lengths 


The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 





ATWATER KENT 


et Ss £0 to the city tonight 


W: ALL need a change. 

Let’s go to the city tonight. 
We'll listen to the dinner 
inusic at a big hotel; then 

a concert for a while. A 
violinist who makes a for- 

tune every time he appears 

will play for us. A male quartet 
will sing the songs of long ago. 


An adventurer, just back from 
strange lands. A comedian with 
some new jokes. The new fash- 

ions reported for 
women. Dance 
music for those 
who like it— 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President 


Pretty expensive, 

if the family actu- 

ally did go. But 

think of it! Just a 

half-turn of the 

Atwater Kent Ong 

Dial brings your 
choice of the worth-while diver- 
sions of the great cities—right in 
your own comfortable home, with 
your own comfortable bed await- 
ing you when you’ve had enough. 


Things to amuse when you’re 
tired, to soothe “if you’re out of 
sorts, to help you in your work, 
to keep youngsters happy at home 


Write for illustrated booklet of 


Atwater Kent Radio 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies West, and in Canada 


Mope  E Rapio Speaker. The re- 
sult of nearly three years’ labora- 
tory work. Faithfully covers the 
entire range of musica! tones, from 
the lowest to the highest register. 


With 9g feet of flexible cord. $30 


MopeEL 30, six-tube, Ong 
Dial Receiver. Solid ma- 
hogany cabinet; gold name 
plate, power supply switch 
and vernier knob. $80 


Mopet 35, six-tube, One Dial 
Receiver. Crystalline - finished 
cabinet; gold ship-model name 
plate, decorative rosettes and 


power supply switch. $65 


and the old folks entertained. 

Why is it that almost every 

good dealer advises you to 

buy Atwater Kent Radio? 

He could make more money 

on others. He could tempt 

you with lower prices. He 

could sell you sets costing three or 
four times as much. 


But he knowsthat Atwater Kent 
Radio will give you everything and 
will never fail you. He knows you 
will be satisfied—as more than a 
million Atwater 
Kent owners have 
been satisfied. 


2, 
ef’ 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Dial Receivers Licensed 
under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Moper H Rapio Speaker. En- 
tirely of metal. Crystalline-finish- 
ed in two shades of brown. 
With 9g feet of flexible cord. $21 


Mope 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ceiver. Antenna adjustment device. 
Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany. 
cabinet; gold name plate, power sup- 
ply switch and vernier knob. $90 
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Black Neb Reveals the Mystery 


OMING from a tryst with Jack 
Miller, Beth Brown encounters 
Juanita Fernandez who she believes 
has spied on her. After a bitter quarrel 
Juanita goes home 
asserting that she 
never will speak to 
Beth again. As a 
further test of Beth’s 
faith in Jack Miller, 
Hal comes to tell 
her that Big Judd 
had found Black 
Neb, old Captain 
Pettibone’s servant 
who had disappear- 
ed, but Hal’s jubi- 
lant announcement 
that he had “got the goods on Jack 
Miller” fills Beth with apprehension. 
“Tell me quick, Hal,” cried Beth. “Just 
what have you found out? Was anyone 
with Black Neb? Has he got the gold?” 
“No,” said Hal with chagrin in answer 
to both questions. “There wasn’t anyone 
with Black Neb and so far as we know 
he hasn't even got a dime. But Big Judd 
found him living in a shack in the little 
town of Wymore and folks there who 
know Jack Miller said he’d been bringing 
food.” 


JOHN CASE 


“That doesn’t prove anything,” said 
Beth indignantly. “Perhaps Jack is just 
being kind to the old black man. You 
said you knew Jack is guilty.” 

“We'll all hop into the flivver and go 
over to Wymore,” announced Father 
Brown, ignoring the argument between 
Hal.and Beth. “Big Judd is on guard 
there and certainly we are in no danger 
from a poor old darkey. Perhaps kind- 
fess, not force, is the weapon we need. 
By George,” concluded Father Brown 
with sudden inspiration, “we'll let Beth 
talk to him. Beth has a way with her.” 

“J cain’t get nary word outen him,” 
@mplained Big Judd to the Browns as 

drove up before a little shack in 
Wymore. “Just keeps on sayin’ that 
hé’s got to see Jack Miller. Wait till I 
get my hands on that varmint!” 


N A cot lay an old, old black man, 
his white wool scanty, his few re- 
Maining teeth mere snags, certainly not a 
formidable enemy, and Black Neb smiled 
Bestiatingly as Father Brown spoke to 


“Set down,” said the old man, “I 
feckon you is the folks who lives whar 
Me an’ old marse lived. Big Judd, he 
tole me you was a comin’.” 
“Won’t you tell us what you know 
Of the pirates who attacked you and 
in Pettibone and the chest of gold 
Which according to the will would be- 
to us if found on the farm?” asked 
Brown. 
Tito the eyes of Black Neb crept a 
‘@afty look. “I ain’t got much to tell,” 
i-answered, “an’ all that I tell will be 
t@this young lady here. She’s a friend 
my young Marse Jack.” 
/"Why not tell us?” asked Mother 
& nm but Black Neb shook his head 
tnly and lay back on his pillow. 
lack Neb opened his eyes to find Beth 
‘iting by his bedside. A wan smile 
/SMghtened his black face. “Young Marse 
has done told me about you,” said 
Pack Neb, “and I’m gwine to tell you 
Waat I know.” Beth leaned forward in 
“Pt attention as the old Negro began to 


Ou see it was this way,” said Black 

as Beth encouraged him to go on. 

Old Captain was a good friend to 

€ was a seafarin’ man as you may 

an’ I was his cook. We sailed all 

peer the world, miss. Them were great 

ms for Neb.” The old man relaxed 
m™® smiled reminiscently. 

= es, yes,” said Beth softly, “I know 

‘loved the old Captain. Go on and 

“me how you came to come back to 

farm.” 

. sailed all over the world,” went 

Negro, “seein’ strange sights an’ 

Be people. Captain Pettibone war a 

* He'd swap anything on earth, 

is ship ef he thought it war a good 
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thing to do. I was with him, Miss, for 
more as fifty years. He was a good man, 
he never done nobody wrong and he 
didn’t aim to do you wrong.” 

“Do you mean,’ asked Beth quickly, 
“that the Captain still is living and that 
he was with you in the cave?” 

“No miss,” replied Neb earnestly, “the 
old Captain died that night when Neb 
watched over him an’ Jack Miller came 
to help me. He lies buried just as you 
all believe. But his work was not done, 
miss. He left us a work to do and no 
man but Marse Jack and Neb and one 
other knows what that was.” 


‘ O ON,” cried Beth, “tell me what 
it was.” 

“Give me time, miss,” said Black Neb. 
“It's a long story.” 

“When we was a tradin’ in foreign 
waters,” went on Neb, “the Captain met 
a likely woman. She was Spanish and he 
married her.” 

“What?” cried Beth rising in her ex- 
citement. “Everyone says that the old 
Captain was unmarried.” 

“They don’t know,” said Black Neb. 
“T know for I was thar. She was a beauty 
and she sailed with us for a year. Then 
she died, leavin’ a little daughter. The 
Captain took her back to his wife’s folks 
in Spain.” 

_ “And the Fernandez family is Span- 
ish,” breathed Beth to herself. “I begin to 
see things more clearly.” 


“It was many years before I seen Little 
Marie again,’ went on Black Neb, “and 
then she was a grown woman an’ had a 
little girl of her own. She would be 
about your age, miss, and as pretty as a 
picture. The Captain was close-mouthed, 
he never told his folks but that he still 
was an old bachelor. He loved that little 
girl, though, miss. He thought the world 
of her. But the Captain didn’t know 
whether she was alive or dead, miss. Her 
folks took her away and he came back 
to the old home.” 

“She’d have been older than I am,” 
said Beth, “for I have heard that the 
Captain lived here twenty years.” - 


“Not so long,” answered Black Neb, 
“and she would be about nineteen. But 
he never heard any more of her. He 
wanted her to have his money if she was 
found.” 

“The Captain was a trader,” went on 
Neb, “and one day he met up with the 
captain of another ship, a foreign ship 
with a queer outlandish crew. They was 
a drinkin’ and a carousin’—yes, miss, 
the Captain would take his likker—when 
they got to talkin’ trade. The upshot of 
it was that they traded ships, cargo and 
every doggone thing they had!” Black 
Neb had roused in his excitement and 
his faded eyes shone. 


“We got the best of the bargain,” con- 
tinued Neb, “for in the foreign ship we 
found a_brass box filled with old gold 
pieces. It warn’t the Captain’s box, miss, 
but belonged to one of the seamen who 
had smuggled it aboard. After he found 


it Captain Pettibone told me an’ his mate, 
Jed Carpenter. We sailed away with the 
man who owned the box ravin’ and in 
irons’ for he’d swum back to our ship 
and climbed on board. The Captain 
found him hidin’ and threatened to kill 
him ef ever he told anyone of the gold 
we had. 


" Y Captain swore that he’d traded 
for all that was on the ship and 
the gold was his and he'd keep it by fair 
means or foul. He sold his ship and 
come back here to the old farm. It warn’t 
long until Pedro Gonzalez and two of his 
mates that he’d told about the gold was 
hot on our trail. It was then, miss, that 
we put up the lookout, dug the tunnel 
an’ put the chest of gold in the steel 
room. The old Captain was a bit queer, 
miss. He had money but he wouldn't 
spend it. Once in awhile he’d get Jack 
Miller to trade one of the gold coins 
for silver or paper money. He was a 
savin’ it all for that little grand-daughter. 
“Not so very long before the old 
Captain died,’ Black Neb _ continued, 
“Jose Fernandez come an’ bought the 
farm whar he now lives. His wife war 
a relation of Captain Pettibone’s daugh- 
ter an’ they thought they’d get the old 
Cap’s money. But they never got none 
of it so fur as I know. Ef they knew 
whar Little Isobel war they never would 
tell. Fernandez always was a prowlin’ 
around an’ old Captain shot at him once 
to scare him away. 


“The pirates, or whatever you might 
call ’em,’”’ went on Neb, “hadn’t’ bothered 
us fur a long time but when he felt 
hisself growin’ weaker he sent fur Mate 
Carpenter to help me. He come after 
the Captain died an’ Jack Miller helped 
us take the gold away.” 

“But the will,” cried Beth, “and the 
deed to the farm.” 

“Thar was a new will,’ answered 
Black Neb,” and Jack Miller has it. 
“He'll have to tell you the rest I reckon, 
him or Jed Carpenter who was with me 
in the cave. 


she’d been found. 
Who’se thar?” 


What’s that, 


They is still huntin’ Miss | 
Isobel but Jack told me that he thought | 
miss. 
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He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can You—In; 


| Your Spare Time! 
1. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over; 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree § 
Salesman ever since 1898. { 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 aaa 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
Thousands of Farm- 
ers and Small Town | Yo 
Men Doing As Well! =~ ‘Texas 

Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that our Great Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. 
Get terms QUICK —you are PAID 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
pleasant and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
let your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W.32 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W.342 
Louisiana, Mo. P.¥. 11-26-27 
Send me—without any obligation on my part 
—* facts andterms of your Salesmen’s 
er. 


Name 
P. Oo. 


St. or R. F. D. 
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Excited voices were heard outside the | 


door of the little house and Beth threw 


it open to witness a strange spectacle. | 


Gathered there was the 
family, Jack Miller, and with him an old 
gray-bearded man and a young girl 
whose dark beauty made Beth gasp. 
Never before had she seen a girl so beau- 
tiful- and the stranger clung to Jack’s 
arm as if she had a right to him. Surely 
now the drama would unfold. With a 
bow Jack Miller ushered all those outside 
in, to crowd the little room. 


(Concluded next week) 


eos 


HE commercial production of soy- | 


beans is expected to be slightly larger 
than last year, according to the United 


States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 


In general growing conditions were not 
favorable and yield per acre may not 
equal that of last year, but acreage was 
increased last spring and greater acreage 
is expected to be harvested in many of 
the heavy producing districts—namely 
North Carolina, Illinois, and Missouri. 





peer 


R. J. H. FRYE, Wake Forest, 
old to learn new ideas. From 
last winter twelve 


agent, John C. Anderson, and State 


By 


cords 


MR. FRYE IN HIS WOOD- : 


LOT AFTER THINNING pene 





cords of wood under direction of his county 


leaving the trees from 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, 


the underbrush, he put this body of 30- to 
35-year-old pines in better growing condi- 
tion than it was before and has his dozen 


ple would say, this firewood is so much 
“velvet.” 

“That's a fine looking body of pines now,” 
said Mr. Frye, as he viewed with just pride 
the immediate results of his first venture in 
farm forestry work, “and we hope to make 
some money from them later. I read in The 
Progressive Farmer,” he added in explana- 
tion of his interest, “how folks were culling 
out their trees and improving their woodlots, 


N. C., is 74 years of age, but not too 
a seven-acre block of pines he culled 


Extension Forester R. W. Graeber, 


thinning the growth and clearing out 


of firewood to boot. As the city peo- 


wanted to try it.” 





| New Sani 


Fernandez | 


500 dissatisfied 
FARMERS 


to stop renting and begin retailing Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- 
$500 worth of flavors, spices, food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
veterinary and poultry products. Over 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Low prices. Good values. 
Complete service. For free particulars 


Send this coupon! as am ws 
W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 222'552°Fom. 
Please tell me how ican make more money 
Name. 

Address. 
|™ City State. 
we ee a ee es 


er Besse 


eather Beds, Pillows, eath- 

e wi pk - Fp 
" \ aranteed. is Wri 

get fr catalog and sample 3 a r te 


1CAN FEA ER & PILLOW CO. Today 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


1928 prices, effective NOW 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 
ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, November 28—No sane 

person wants to set either his house 
or his woods on fire. Yet the insurance 
companies say there was a loss of nearly 
$26,000,000 worth of 
property inone year 
due to carelessness 
in the use of matches. 
Keeping the matches 
in a closed tin or 
glass container is 
one good = safety 
measure. Having 
them out of reach 
of young children is 
another. 

Tuesday, November 29.—Before mak- 
ing baby’s new rompers send to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C., for Leaflet 
No. 11, Children’s Rompers. It has many 
valuable suggestions and is illustrated 
with photographs of the best types of 
rompers. 

Wednesday, November 30.—Waxed 
paper is fine for wrapping cakes and 
sandwiches but it sticks to butter in a 
most annoying fashion. If you wish your 
butter customers to remain pleased with 
your product wrap your butter in stout 
putter or parchment paper. It costs little, 
only about 60 cents for 250 sheets, and is 
sold by all dairy supply houses and mail 
order concerns. 

Thursday, December I1.—If you would 
have the children avoid catching colds, 
teach them not to share their handker- 
chiefs or drinking cups with the other 
youngsters. Explain to them that while 
it’s fine to be generous they must not 
exchange “bites” at lunch time. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, December 2.—Think of paying 
only a dollar for a gift that will bring 
pleasure every week for two years? That 
is what you do when you give a two 
years’ subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. Why not let 
that be your Christmas present to your 
friends? It isn’t too early to make out 
the list and send it to us today, 


Saturday, December 3—Many of the 
new dresses have bands that fit rather 
snugly around the hips and almost all of 
them have belts that fasten in the front 
with a buckle. 


Sunday, December 4—He that will 
make good use of any part of his life 
must allow a large part of it to recrea- 


tion.—Locke. 








MY BEST MECHANICAL 
SERVANTS 


N Monday morning I got up with the 

many things in mind that I wished 
to accomplish during the day. Of course, 
breakfast was first to get over, then as 
the milk came warm from the cows I set 
the separator going, for even with two 
or three cows I can make much more 
butter with a separator As the yellow 
cream flowed from the spout, I planned 
my work. 








My house must be set in order. The 
carpet sweeper was run over the heavy 
rugs to remove the dust, the beds made, 
and dishes washed. Then I put my soiled 
clothes into a large basket and placed 
the basket in a light express wagon. By 
the way this wagon is about the handiest 
tool on the place, being used every day 
by some member of the family to save 
the back from heavy loads. I took my 
washing some.200 yards to where I keep 
my washing machine and wringer. These 
make washing a lighter task than most 


* 


of our mothers had for they save time 
and strength. 


The next task was dinner. Here is 
where the food chopper comes in ‘use for 
the meat left over from Sunday can be 
made into a palatable dish by the help of 
the food chopper. 


After dinner my churn was set to 
work to bring forth the nice yellow but- 
ter. After it was molded and set in a 
cool place for an hour I put it into a 
basket and climbing into my roadster de- 
livered the butter to a dairy about a half 
mile away, making a call at the little 
store in the neighborhood on the way 
home. 


Hardly a day passes that my sewing 
machine is not in use; if not for myself 
for some of my neighbors. This day I 
used it to do some mending which I can 
do much quicker on the machine than by 
hand. 


I decided to make some plant stands 
out of onion crates, so with hammer, 
pliers, and a pot of paint and brush I 
soon had two pretty stands. A hammer 
is as handy as a pair of scissors or a 
pair of pliers. And, my, my! how I can 
improve things with a little paint, and it 
is so easy to put on. 


When the day was done the man of the 
house came in tired and ready to rest. 
He later lay on the couch and I set the 
phonograph playing some pretty tunes 
and we went to bed with quiet nerves and 
feeling that one more day’s work had 
been well done. 

MRS. RUTH MYNATT. 

Knox County, Tennessee. 


| GIVE YOUNG FOLKS MUSIC 
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B has WORRIED to death about Sam- 
my,” said Mrs, Fred Hardy. 


“Why!” asked her husband. “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Because he doesn’t want to stay at 
home. As soon as he finishes his work; 
he’s off to town.” 


“U-m-m-m,” considered Mr. Hardy. 
“That’s true, but I hadn’t thought about 
it before. The first thing he’ll be want- 
ing to go to town for good. Yet he has 
a real love of the country and will make 
a success of farming if we can keep 
him contented here until he gets a little 
older. What shall we do?” 


“Suppose we ask Mrs. Williams how she 
manages. Her children seem so happy 
at home. We can drive over there right 
now. A good deed is better done today 
than tomorrow.” 


“Why, I believe you don’t give Sammy 
enough to do to keep him interested and 
amused,” said Mrs. Williams when her 
neighbors laid their problem before her 
half an hour later. “I found that my 
youngsters were bored in the evenings 
and, so, longed to go to town where lights 
are bright and there is something to see 
and hear. Our light plant did a lot: to- 
ward remedying the restlessness. It’s 
possible to see to read or play games in 
any room of the house now. But that 
didn’t seem to be enough.” 

“What did you do?” asked Mrs. Hardy 
eagerly. 

“Suddenly it came to me that we had 
no music in our home. No lilting songs 
to make young feet dance at their tasks. 
No inspiring instrumental pieces. I felt 
that what we needed was music although 
none of us were talented enough to sing 
or play ourselves.” 

“No, Sammy isn’t musical either. I 
don’t believe he’d care very much for 
music. He’s fonder of mechanical things.” 


_“Ah, that’s it,” cried Mrs. Williams. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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906—One-piece Dress.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch black 
and % yard of 40-inch white con- 
trasting. 

3187—-Youthful Lines.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

3175—Youthful Flared Treatment. — The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting and 24% yards of lace edging. 

3190—Delightful Shirring.— The pattern 


comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 


40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. ¢ 

2051—Attractive Aproa.—The pattern comes 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


912—For Classroom.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

30986—For Wee Lads.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial for trousers with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 








“This is a mechani€éal age. We com- 
bined the ideas and got a good radio, My 
boys are happy all evening long now with 
their radio, and I believe yours would 
be too. They enjoy the music, the lec- 
tures, the reports of sporting! events. 
And my, how they enjoy seeing how 
many stations they can get.” 


“I’ve been wanting a radio myself, but 
felt it an extravagance,” remarked Mr. 
Hardy. “But if it’s going to keep my 
boy happy at home, it isn’t an extrava- 
gance at all. He and I'll go to town 
and pick one out tomorrow. Mother, 
since this is a family affair, will you 
not add to our pleasure by going too?” 

“We got ours a year ago Christmas,” 
said Mrs. Williams, “and it’s brought 
continuous joy to the whole family, in 
fact I might say the whole neighborhood, 
for friends are constantly dropping in. 
Now, we’ve come to know and love some 
of the music we hear over it and want to 
be able to hear it often, so we are get- 
ting a player piano and a phonograph 
this year. Then we can hear our favor. 
ite songs and play our favorite pieces 
whenever we wish to and at the same 
time continue to learn about others over 
the radio. I believe that everyone has a 
love of good music in his heart if it is 
cultivated, even though he hasn’t the 
ability to make his own music. Strange 
to say, though, some of my youngsters 
have learned to sing since they heard the 
songs over the radio and we never thought 
they could carry a tune.” 


“Yes, let’s try the music cure on Sam- 
my,” agreed Mrs. Hardy. “I believe he 
does need more to do, more wholesome 
amusement. And it’s just as much up to 
us to see that he gets that as that he 
gets. healthful food and comfortable 
clothes.” 





LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 
CAMPAIGN 


5 pe serdar upon thousands of 
America’s most beautiful trees have 
been cut down to be used for Christmas 
trees in homes, schools, and churches. 
Now the American Green Cross is urging 
everyone to save those that have been 
spared so far by substituting living trees 
for cut ones in our Christmas celebration. 

Here is what they want every woman 
who reads this to do:— 

Take this message to your club and ask 
it to endorse the Green Cross living tree 
idea. Send a copy of the resolution to 
the American Green Cross, 428 Bradbury 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

Use a living Christmas tree and induce 
every member of your club to do like- 
wise, 

Interest the community to which you 
belong, and in which you are interested, 
in using living Christmas trees. 

Obtain from the American Green 
Cross, at 10 cents each tags to attach to 
your trees. 





Arrange for American Green Cross 
speakers to address your schools, church 
organizations, and clubs on this subject. 

Purchase your Christmas cards and 
stickers from the American Green Cross 
and tell your friends about them, in order 
to acquaint people in all parts of the 
country with this campaign. 

Perhaps you are wondering how t0 
have a living Christmas tree, and are 
thinking that it will be necessary to send 
the children out into the woods 
Christmas morning to find their gifts. 


If you wish to have a living tree, take 
a very large tub or barrel out to the 
woods and when you have chosen youf 
tree, dig it up very,-very carefully 
place, it in the tub.. Be sure to. dist 


The Progressive Farwier 


The Progressive Farm Woman 
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need never taste ngs | 
if you use the right salt 


ANY a farmer, after 

exercising all the care 
and knowledge at his com- 
mand, is disheartened to find 
his meat cure a failure. And 
simply because the meat tastes 
so strongly of salt that it is 
next to worthless. 


The fact is the fault most likely 
is with the salt. Salt that contains 
impurities has a harsh, bitter taste 
which prevents the real flavors 
from asserting themselves. 

With Diamond Crystal Salt 
you are never conscious of its 
presence in the meat, because 

_ Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt. The flakes dissolve quickly 
and thoroughly, and penetrate to 
the very bone. This assures sweet, 
natural flavors, and protects you 

g against loss through spoilage. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meats, for table and for cook- 
ing, for canning, for butter and 
cheese-making, for livestock. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thali olf Sath” 


Diamond 
Crystal 
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Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet, ‘Howto Butcher Hogs 
and Cure. Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 








Dtamonp Crystat Satt Cow 
Dept. 1487, St. Clair, Michigan 
Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
and Cure Pork.” 
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the roots just as little as possible. Take 
the tree into the house in the tub and 
decorate it as usual. Then the day after 
Christmas make a little ceremony of car- 
rying the tree out and planting it on the 
lawn or some place near the house. The 
children will love the Christmas tree all 
through the year. 





[THE VANITY BOX | 
About Powder 


a O YOU really think that powder 
is bad for the complexion?” Sally 
Green asked Mrs. Jones. 
“Tt need not be. But it sometimes is 
because girls are careless about the way 
they use it,” that lady answered. 


“What do you mean?” questioned Sally. 


“Well, first of all many a girl buys 
herself a pretty pink or white powder 
puff and fails to notice that it soon be- 
comes- a dingy gray. She keeps right on 
using it and rubbing the dirt into her 
skin.” 

“Oh!” said Sally rather guiltily. 

“You should wash your powder puff 
regularly or else use a bit of absorbent 
cotton and throw it away before it be- 
comes soiled.” 


“That’s a good idea,” said Sally. 
me some more.” 


“Another way that powder can injure 
the skin is by being left on over night. 
A light dusting of a good quality face 
powder protects the skin through the day 
but if left on all night it is apt to clog 
the pores and cause blackheads or other 
troubles.” 


“TI do try to remember to use cold 
cream every night but sometimes I for- 
get,” said Sally. “I'll be more careful if 
it’s really important. Do you think it’s 
a good thing to use a little cold cream 
under the powder in the day time?” 

“Yes, if your skin is very dry. If you 
have a somewhat oily skin it is not neces- 
sary. Do be careful in choosing your 
powder to select a shade that matches 
the natural tone of your skin. It does 
look terrible to see a girl with a dark 
skin using white powder on her nose. 
or for that matter there are very, very few 
people whose skins are light enough to 
use white powder, and pink is seldom 
becoming either. The cream and rachel 
shades look best on medium complexions 
as a rule. But experiment until you find 
the one that looks best on you. Be sure 
to use a good grade of powder if you use 
it at all. A box lasts a long time, you 
know.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Sally, 
2 “é7? 
getting up to leave. I'll remember all 
that you’ve told me.” 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


OW many calories are there in a pound 
of pecans? 
2. What vitamines do raw apples contain? 
3. Where was the peach first grown? 
4. At what age may a child be given orange 
juice? 
Answers will be found on page 19. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
8 gen ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps on coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon, and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
Ad- 
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Two pat- 


lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
dress Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 











|Grandma Says 










Amusement is to the 
mind what sunshine is to 
the flowers. 
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contest 


NLY a few weeks more and Postum’s $10,000 prize contest comes 

to a- close. One thousand and one money prizes will be given away— 
prizes simply for writing letters! These prizes will be won by persons like 
yourself. Some will win $1000 each—others $500! Why not be one of them? 


All that is wanted is a letter on any one of the three Postum subjects 


given below. 


Others have told us, before this contest started, how they used Postum 
in place of caffein beverages for thirty days—and became regular Postum 
users forever after! “I sleep better”—“‘No more indigestion.” Typical 
comments. Give us the results in your case—whether you are an old-time 
Postum user, or only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 


Or write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk for children. 
Mothers have written: “My little girl has gained weight wonderfully” — 
“My children couldn’t drink milk until I discovered Instant Postum made 
with milk”—‘“‘No more worries about coffee for the children in this 
family!” Win a prize by writing a good letter! 


In addition, hundreds of prizes for letters on ““How I make Postum— 
and why I like it best made my way.” Some Postum enthusiasts won’t 
have anything but Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with 
either boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others like Postum Cereal 
much better—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Some people like 
Postum strong, others weak, others “in between.” Just as with other hot 
drinks, individual tastes must be suited in preparing Postum. How do you 
prepare it? A thousand dollars for the best letter! 


The prize money is waiting to be won! Don’t let another day go by! 
Read the rules on this page, and enter the contest! 


Subjects and Prizes 
1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 
2. ‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 


for boys and girls.’’ 


3. ‘*How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and-submit as many entries as 
you Care to. 
Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 

3 Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only. Neatness counts. 
Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 
In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 

6 Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
of the judges as final. 


7 No communications will be acknowl- 
edged, and no manuscripts will be re- 
turned. 

§ Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
are not eligible. 

9 Address envelopes to P.O. Box 594-EE, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

19 Manuscripts must be received before 

5 p.m. December 31, 1927. 

(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 

addresses of prize winners announced as 

early as possible in 1928.) This contest is 
not limited to residents of the United States 

—it is open to everyone everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 


U.S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 


cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal i 
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E66 PricesHigher | 


Get More to Sell 


Eges are 
bringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru the molt 
quickly and start them ‘to 
laying by feeding Rust’s Egg 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red conib chickens laying more and 
more eggs. 


13 More Exgs a Duy—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two exgs @ dhy. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations. 

Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, ‘I got a 30-cent package of RUST’ 4 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet 1 had was laying.’ 
Special Introductory Offer 

Send 30 cents for a large 1-lb. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 days. The extra 
eggs should repay many times the small cost. 
If you are like most customers, you will 
come back for moré. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Va. 
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Crop Money 
Invest Wisely 


Invest your earnings in a prac- 
tical business, stenographic or 
banking course at KING’S. Your 
services will command an at- 
tractive salary upon graduation. 
No vacations; enroll now or 
Winter Term, 5B 2. 


"liege 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Farm Drain Tile 


Reclaim your wet and worthless land 
with DRAIN TILE. Ask for prices and 
literature. 
GRAY CONCRETE COMPANY 
Thomasville, N. C. 
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Plant FRUIT TREE 
THIS FALL! 


Send for our new catalogue of Fruits, berry Bushes, 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, 
etc. 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
POMONA, N. C. 
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Near round—no corners for crowding— 
rat and vermin proof. New exclusive 
idea in cross ventilation, 
Combination ventilator and 
stove flue. Glass windows. 
‘a Diameter 12 feet. Capati‘y 


a 500 chicks. Built sectional 
Tarr —easily enlarged. Buy Now 
—Pay Later—Write Today. 
Ress Cutter & Silo Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Makers Ross Metal Silos, Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Hog Houses, Mills, Garages, 


rRAW FURS.~ 


gas WE WANT YOUR FURS om 
We Pay the Highest Prices! 
Get more money for your furs and Quicker Returns 
by selling or shipping close to your home. I guar- 
antee satisfaction and a square deal. 
H. COHEN, NEWBERN, N. C. 
Sole buying agent for 
SOL WARENOFF & CO., N. Y. 



































30 Days FREE Trial 


1927 Ran! direct from factory on ap- 
proval. Save $10 to $15. Maay moaels. 
Tires, sundries at Factory Prices, Write 
today for catalog and marvelous offers. 

CAGO 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. L-79, 
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p Address Letters to UnclePF (are of Diosgeestivetitcaae! 


The Progressive Farmer: 




















| _UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER | 


A List of Good Books 


D ZAR Boys and Girls :— 


Last week, November 12-19, was 
Children’s Book Week all over America. 
As a follow up to that and looking for- 
ward to the coin- 
ing Christmas 
time, we are print- 
ing on our page 
this week a pick- 
ed list of the very 
best books obtain- 
able anywhere for 
young folks. They 
were selected for 
us by a leading 
boys’ and_ girls’ 
librarian from the 
list recommended by the American 
Library Association. 

All of them are fine for your home 
library. If your brother or sister or 
chum loves books, one of the list would 
make a Christmas present that will be 
enjoyed for months afterward. Here’s 
the list :— 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER EIGHT 


Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Fairies and Chimneys. 

Another book of. poetry. 
The Farm Book. 

The Golden Goose Book. 

Contains “The Golden Goose,” “The Three 
Bears,” “The Three Little Pigs,” and “Tom 
Thumb.” Also published separately. One of 
the best and most popular books for little 
children. 

Pinocchio; the Adventures of a Marionette. 

A favorite story of a naughty puppet who 
becomes a real boy. 

The Dutch Twins. 

Realistic story of child life in Holland, sim- 
ple and sincere in style. The author’s draw- 
ings are an added attraction. 

When We Were Very Young. 

Delightful verses with many pictures. 
Winnie-the- Pooh. 

Amusing stories of Christopher Robin and 
his Teddy Bear. Excellent to read aloud. 
Now We Are Six. 

More verses about Christopher Robin, with 
delightful drawings into which many of his 
old friends wander. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM EIGHT 
TO TWELVE 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Also published separately. 
Arabian Nights. 
At the Back of the North Wind. 

A beautiful modern fairy tale. 
Chi-Wee. 

Adventures of a little Pueblo Indian girl. 
Hans Brinker. 

An interesting story of life in Holland. 
Heidi. 

Experiences of a little girl who lives in the 
Alps mountains with her grandfather. 
Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. 

Large and well selected collection, includ- 
ing not only the well-known standard poems, 
but others by modern writers. 

Kari, the Elephant. 

Story of a captive elephant who is cared 
for and trained by a young East Indian boy. 
Jungle Book. 

Stories of animal life. 

Little Women. 
Master Skylark. 

A story of Shakespeare’s time. 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Nonsense Songs. 
Peter Pan. 

Peter Pan is a little boy who never grows 





Fores 


up. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Shen of the Sea. 

Sixteen humorous stories relating to Chinese 
life and customs. 
Story of Dr. Dolittle. 

The amusing adventures of the kind-hearted 
doctor are continued in “Voyages of Doctor 
Dolittle,” “Doctor Dolittle’s Postoffice,” and 
“Doctor Dolittle’s Circus.” 

Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow. 

How Rolf became an outlaw and a thrall, 
and how he won his freedom and avenged the 
unlawful slaying of his father. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Treasure Island. 

Romantic story of hidden treasures, bucca- 
neers, and adventures by sea and-land. 
Uncle Remus; His Songs and His- Sayings. 

BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS ~ 


Bird: Neighbors. 


Gives an introductory acquaintance with 150 
common birds. Fifty colored plates. 
Ivanhoe. 

Story of chivalry in the times of Richard I. 
Jim Davis. 

Adventures of an English boy who is cap- 
tured and carried off by smugglers. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Story of the French and Indian war. Leath- 
erstocking, the famous woodsman, is the lead- 
ing character. 

Story of a Bad Boy. 

Tells of the author’s own boy life in a 
New England sea-coast town. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 

This account of thé author’s voyage around 
Cape Horn in 1834 has become a sea classic. 
Men of Iron. 

Times -of-Henry IV of England. 
the hero. 

The Wind That Would Not Blow. 

Amusing stories that tell how many things 
came to be as they are in far-off China. 
Nadita. 

How a light-hearted little girl in sunny 
Mexico found a home for herself and her 
puppy with Pancho, the kindly potter. 
Downright Dencey. 

The story of quaint Nantucket a hundred 
years ago tells how a determined little Quaker 
girl képt her promise and taught the poor 
waif, Jetsam, to read. 


A boy ‘is 


We shall be glad to tell you where 
to purchase any book and the cost. Just 
write Uncle P. F., The Progressive 
Farmer, giving the name of the book or 
books you want to get. Or if, there is a 
good book store in a nearby town, ask 
there for books you want. 

Yours for more reading, 


UNCLE: P.-F. 





| THE BOBWHITE 


ERHAPS there are many city boys 

and girls who don’t know him, but 
what farm boy or girl is there who 
doesn’t know the bobwhite? Who doesn’t 
know how to whistle as well as to identi- 
fy his cheery call on bright spring and 
summer mornings? Have you ever had 
an old bird during the nesting season to 
fool you with that broken wing trick? 
Once we saw a boy nearly run himself to 








—Deanted by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


CAN YOU NAME HIM? 


death trying to catch a mother bird be- 
cause he thought she had a broken wing. 

How many of you can tell the mother 
and father birds apart? The mother has 
a yellow throat, the father’s is white. 


As a destroyer of seeds of bad weeds, 
the bobwhite is one of our best friends. 
Weed seeds make up over half the total 


food. Among the worst pests on the 
bill of fare are crabgrass, witch grass, 
sorrel, bindweed or morning glory, rag- 
weed, Spanish needles, lamb’s quarters, 


pigweed, and chickweed. 

Boll weevils are eaten but not as large- 
ly as has often been stated. Other in- 
sect pests destroyed are potato “bugs,” 
cucumber beetles, squash ladybird, wire- 
worm, army worm, bollworm, cutworm, 
and cninch bug. 

“Sportless” and ruthless hunters have 
in many sections almost exterminated 
the bobwhite, but the bird is very pro- 
lific and if every farmer would look 
after the birds on his own farm, he 
ought to be able to have some game for 
his table during the winter months and 
still have numbers left each spring. Our 
young. folks can do much in-seeing to it 








Now’s the Time to Become a 
Scout 


OYS, if you really want to becom 

a Lone Scout, but just haven't 
figured out where the membership 
fee and cost of other equipment was 
coming from, don’t fail to watch out 
for the blank to appear on the young 
folks’ page next week. It’s a Christ- 
mas offer that every boy can take 
advantage of. Don’t miss that blank, 
whatever else you miss. 

















that bobwhite is not killed out in their 
own communities. 


A Cold Weather Sign.—Blackbirds and 
phoebes winter here. We can always tell 
when it is going to be cold for the phoebes 
come near the house.—Reggie Rives, Clai- 
borne Parish, Louisiana. 
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“DOWN ON THE FARM—” 


They are Misses Vivian Steger (right) and 
Christine Lewis (left). Both live on farms in 
Buckingham County, Va. 


[HER FAVORITE BOOKS _ | 


LOVE to read. I have loved books 

ever since I learned one word from 
another. Here are some of the books I 
like best: the Bible, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
David Copperfield, The Little Lame 
Prince, Robinson Crusoe, Midget, The 
Return Horse; Baby Sylvester, Snow 
Bound, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
many others. 

I don’t like any of the modern au- 
thors as well as I do Dickens, though 
some of them are splendid. I think 
Thomas Aldrich, Dickens, Lord Tenny- 
son, and John Greenleaf Whittier are 
unsurpassed. The more I read their books 
the better I like them. 

JANIE WATKINS. 


Chesterfield County, S. C. 
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“I'd i got a hundred in arithmetic, 
but I coule.:’t remember if it’s ounces OF 
pints that coes into a furlong.” 


“Parents don’t ever lie to little boys 


except about ginger ale will make it $0 : 


you cannot taste castor oil.” 
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THE COTTON MARKET = —S==EE——_—_—E_—____=| 
“Oh, yes! Of course | 

I grind the grain.” 
“Yes, I know, 






































































HE cotton market is slowly righting 
oF jsett after the upset received when 
the November official estimate, indicat- 
ing a crop of 12,842,000 bales of 500 | 
pounds gross, was | 
issued. Speculative | 
interest absorbed 
hedges against a 
good deal of cotton 
around the 21-cent 
level during the few 
days before the re- 
port was issued and | 
some hedges were 
withheld, as the com- 
mon belief was that | 
the report would show a decrease from | ff 
the previous one. 

Speculative holdings were thrown over- 
board and hedging sales increased after 
the report. The result was a decline 
of about 8 per cent in prices, which seems | 
large by comparison with the increase of 
only 1.3 per cent in the estimate over the 
October figure. The increase. over gen- 
eral expectancy, of course, probably was 
3 or 4 per cent. Moreover, it was neces- 
sary to find a level at which trade buying 
would broaden enough to absorb much of 
this increased selling pressure. 




















GILBERT GUSLER 




































'--g|WO FEEDERS were discussing their feeding McCormick-Deering 
1 Yeaal| methods recently when one broke in with, “Oh ; Feed Grinders 
yes! Of course I grind the grain.” Andthe other Built in three sizes from 6 inch to 10 inch, 
‘ i ‘ requiring from 3 to 16 h. p. according to 
replied in a matter-of-fact tone, Yes, I know, size and type. Designed to grind various 
so do I.” No disagreement on that score. combinations of grains and forage crops. 
No matter how their methods varied in the matter of 
roughages and quantities, these successful feeders were Sat oaihindh ‘aidddies tite semmeaiie 
fully agreed that grain must be ground. Neither would eplinace, pote ty Geoiitbebes ypc 
even think of wasting grain by feeding it whole. Both have ignition, efficient fuel mixer, etc. Sizes 
learned through experience that the difference in digesti- 1%, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 
bility, between whole and ground grain, may easily spell 
the difference between profit and loss on a year’s feeding. 


McCormick-Deering Engines 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 
Sturdy 4-cylinder tractors, built in two 


.Ginnings of 9,935,735 bales were about > i 5 ainéa, 10-20 b,p, and 15-90 lp. Also, the 
as anticipated and were considered to Save 12% to 26% on your grain bill all-purposé Farmall. Ideal tractors for 
contradict the crop forecast : some ex- Actual tests with whole grain, fed to healthy, full- , Winter belt work. 

tent. This leaves opinion still quite un- toothed animals, show an average loss of from 12% to 26%. ‘ * 

settled as to the yield and is directing at- In other words, out of every 100 bushels of whole corn es bie 


tention to the next reports for .further 
clues. 

Prospects for consumption during the 
crop year are receiving an increasing 
share of attention. Domestic consump- 
tion during October reached 613,000 
bales, the largest on record for that 
month, and the total for the first quarter 
of the crop year is 234,000 bales ahead 
of last year. While there have been some 
reports of curtailment, it is probable that 
November consumption also will be com- 


fed, 26 bushels yield practically no nourishment. The un- For every need; ranging from the 1-hole 
ground oat diet shows a loss of 12 bushels out of every 100. steel hand sheller to the power cylinder 
Even though you feed only a few animals, such feeding Pele of 350 to 400 bu. per hour capacity. 
losses cannot be overlooked. A few minutes, now and 
then, with a McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder will turn 
the whole grain into nourishing, easily digestible feed at 
low cost. Your local McCor- / 
mick-Deering dealer can 
show you the McCormick- 
Deering Grinder that meets 
your special requirements. 











and paratively high. His store is also headquart- us a a AL cee ge | 

} in One trade authority points gut that ers for McCormick-Deering aaa — H 
world consumption of American cotton | fj Shellers, Engines, and Trac- 

7 thus far has been at the rate of approxi- tors. Modern equipment for 
mately 16 million bales. Even though | the modern farmer | 

7 there is some tendency to slow down, the " 

ks Present momentum is so high that con- 

om sumption during the second quarter of the \ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

s I cfop year also will be quite high. This 606 So. Michigan Ave. OF 4Msaiga Chicago, Ill. 

vin, means that it will take a very drastic 

me curtailment during the last half of the 

rhe crop year to bring the total for the sea- | | 

ow son down to 15 million bales or less. | 

and Reports indicate that domestic sales Cc al 

7 - in have not been equal to produc- 

aul- fon for the last month or two, so that 

igh the volun ok tammanth or two, so that | Hi! FEED GRINDERS - SHELLERS - TRACTORS - ENGINES | 

ink off. Such orders previously were so | 

ait heavy, however, that this unfavorable ——$————SSSS——— = a ———————— 

“ks Tatio between sales and production has 





not brought about important curtailment 
a yet. Production is running ahead of 


3 tales abroad, according to comments from WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


teat Britain, Germany and Japan. 
While it is probable that consumption GUERNSEYS ce reg 


of American cotton the world over will | “~<~~ ° W 7 
: emally diminish ton the rest of Are You Making % HOL Start Rish +t inter 
‘ “The 1 




















n€ Crop year instead of expanding, as it 


did in th : ‘ s 
hesitation appears Heathy enough 9 | ALL YOu Should | K gS Ameri cmels 





Sustain prices on their healthy level. In we BN fa 1 Leck ahead now and decide 
fact, the merchandising situation, so far From Your { hg ini Ability to con- your income this winter 
48 spot cotton is concerned, appears to be ) oume large quantities of rough- = aie prot Sa coat 
strengthening. Domestic mills have bought CO WS e ages regularity in calving; great this income, for this breed 
‘ production; monthly cash returns 

% languidly thus far that there is a large ca lities fi H Seeas £ produces persistently the year 
Potential demand which will appear dur- fitably i Pa regac iy tnd nero a ‘ — 

ing the weak periods. On the other hand, TRY GUERNSEYS Write for literature P 


Write for Free Booklets 
and Information 





the supply of cotton contracts will dimi , : : ; 
ish rather racts will dimin- |-—their quantity production Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ish rather rapidly from this time on, at ° ‘ 
The so far as growers are concerned. of a quality product brings 
s 


Spot holdings will be largely in the | highest profits. 
S$ of cotton merchants. This shift in 


SOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinots American Jersey Cattle Club 
Dept. I, 324 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 




































otic, eae no, Detween buyers and sellers “The S men or a 

$ Or $ to a sufficient prop under the e Story of t uernsey | 

_" te of prices, at least, until RED POLLS PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

.- are indications that consumption is | T‘freAmerican Guernse —— 

° THE -0.D. 

ue peing Eoected more seriously by the Cattle Club Jy RED POLL CA ner KENTUCKY Send only $1.00 ana bey postman 

bi Scale than is true thus far. pong me ln A wm Pm Rent, be. einteliy dusk bred stock selected by expert 

GILBERT GUSLER. | 13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H.| 56° ‘neste t aaan ee NOL DS-LYBROOK FARMS 7. a52W Lexington, Ky. 
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Stop F HENS 


Jono boven, in Enclose Your PORCHES 


Make Storm-Doors and Windows Out of Screens 









Cold Weather Don’t let your porch be = 
oT * There’s a cold storage @ cold, bleak, useless |F F rl 
Le now. E snow trap this winter. $y 
oS ILLB Tack a few yards of 
tas ae HIGH again THIS Flex-O-Glass over the TT 
Se S winter. Willyou 8creening or on 1x2 in. 


wood strips easily. Save 


il at 
pane ms <0 Uae fuel, avoid drafts and 


PROFIT; or - will you feed your hens for noth- 
fap Invest 5¢ per hen—the winter market price of 
just ONE egg-—in FLEX-O-GLASS. Put it ona 
scratch shed, or on your poultry house front, and 
on windows in place of glass. The Ultra-Violet rays 
this wonderful material admits will keep your hens 
healthy and active and they’ll lay to the limit in 
this cozy, warm, sunlit room—even in zero weather. 
Your hens, under Flex-O-Glass, will pay back the 
cost of this material in a few days — then they’ll 
pile up a golden harvest of egg profits all thru the 






Replace a 
en Windows 


house, school 
wiptows.: foe rlex-- 


Giass 
and bh healthful I light ¢6 to 


ing, rest or health room. Also 
makes a healthful children’s 
playhouse as the Ultra-Violet 
rays overcome child’s aching 


ber 
cold months. Thousands of poultrymen proved this legs (rickets). Also overeome } = 
HIS year. 15 yards of many other diseases in adults neat, ae ieee 


last year. YOU can do it 
Fiex-O-Glass is all you need for 100 hens. 
15 yards in Spring for baby hear nny any, 
faster and won't get rickets. 

antee Offer on this exact amount, —— 


as well as in children. bce fresh 
American Medical Assoc’ 

tion recommends Flex-0-Glass for health rooms. 
Take their advice. Make YOUR porch into a health 
room or children’s playhouse NOW. 


Special TRIAL OFFER 


F you don't need any Use Flex-O-Glass 15 Days at Our Risk 
special wait sae no A lai “A pee of Let = Lage wide and 45 feet 
ong (15 square yar wi sent you 

| a Flex-O-Glass cece tee for $5.00. Or we will send 30 J fie & x got ft. ) for 

ce your glass ‘ouse Wine $9-50, as many people use 15 yards for a Scratch 
a with this mt Ars rayad- Shed ‘and 15 yards for porches, windows, etc. Use 
mitting material. Just cut to size Flex-O-Glass 15 days at our risk. Satisfaction 
, and nailon. Wind can’t tear it off. ail 3 


—, anteed or your money back. 24 hour service. 
There is s only One FLEX-O-GLASS check or money order today. Take advantage of this 
All flexible glass substitutes are not Flex-O-Glass. The 


money back guarantee Trial Offer — today. 

space *. aoe on cn? — pase hav = - seni. i N 

calculated mes! at admits the mos' ra-Vio! Mall Th Coupe 
rays and at the same time ts doubly strong and durable : m Cunmuntes reset 
to sony wind. rain, Lt jouw Det many seasons, FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 572 

ass _— an e Experimen ons fin 1451 N.C A I GO, I 
Flex-O-Glass stays bright and new aoe longer than ne ch o _ 
and Find losed $. for which send me........... 

yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by prepaid 


ere is only one Flex 
Parcel post. It is understood that if I am not satis- 


every yard is marked for your protection. Be sure to 
get the genuine and avoid dissatisfaction. Act NOW 

—_ fied after using it for 15 days I may return it and you 
will refund my money without question. 


ll BF cosa 


many seasons, 




















on our Special GUARANTEE OFFER. 
PRICES—ALL POSTAGE PREPAID 
Per yd. 36 [pehestatéer l yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c¢ ($2.00); 

























20 
- "00 nde or ose at 30c per yard ($3 0.00). agi = 
PROGRESSIVE DEALERS WAN Town 
FLEX-0-GLASS MFG.CO. | mrp re 





1451 N. Cicero Ave., Dept.572, Chicago, Illinois 


SRAPPERS 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 











— Get More Money — 
pom Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
Skunk, Muskrat, and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
Mink women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Coon, » Opossum, a 4 org Cow, me, og ¥ ony anima! 
W Ww ide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Fox, easel, olf. Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Be sure of best prices, Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 


prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
594 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 


Guard Your Savings! 


Te you have surplus funds to invest, play safe! Invest 
in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than any single first farm 
mortgage. Back of these Bonds are mortgages on more than 
400,000 farms valued at over twice the amount loaned upon them. 
The prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks 
with combined conte and reserves of 
more than $70,000,000 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for z0 Years 


147 West 24” St. NewYork 
























Bonds 


































Federal Land Completely Tax-Exempt 
. Banks are You can secure these Bonds at any Federal Land 
located at Bank, or from the Fiscal Agent, in denomina- 
tions of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
palimore, Md. $10,000. Readily saleable; excellent collateral. 


Columbia, S. C, 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, N: 


Over a Billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are 
in the hands of investors, including more than 
one hundred million dollars inthe UnitedStates 
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jo mle a Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by 

Springfield, Mass. tem years’ test. Interest always 

St. Louis, Mo. paid the day it is due. ' 

St. Paul, Minn. = 
ichita, Kan, Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular Zz 










No. 16, “Financing the Farmer,”’ to 
Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent = 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS [=a 

31 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK SE 






By J. H. 


ee ge should be housed in the 
winter laying quarters. Houses 
should be tight at the back, especially 
behind the roosts. The floor should be 
well covered with lit- 
ter to a depth of six 
or eight inches. 

Scratch grain should 
be fed in the litter 
to induce exercise. 

Give pullets all the 
scratch grain they 
will eat. It is neces- 
. sary that pullets stay 
in good flesh if a 
good production is to 
be had throughout the winter. A wet 
mash once a day will help to bring pul- 
lets into production. This mash should 
be just moist and crumbly and not wet 
and sloppy. It should be fed after din- 
ner and only as much as birds will clean 
up in a few minutes. 

Curtains should be used in front of 
house where real cold weather is experi- 
enced. These curtains should only be 
used at night while birds are on the roost. 

Unbleached cotton curtains should be 
used. Heavy canvas should not be used 
as air will not penetrate it and the house 
would be poorly ventilated. Curtains 
should be well swept every two weeks and 
oftener if houses are really dusty. Dust 
makes the curtain air-tight and houses 
will be stuffy if curtains are not cleaned 
regularly. 

Pullets should be kept confined during 
damp, rainy weather. Egg production will 
probably be increased if birds are kept 
confined most of the time during the 
winter. They should be kept confined 
until after noon anyway. 

If birds are confined much, a sand 
dust box should be supplied. Lice are 
likely to multiply rapidly on birds that 
are kept confined and regular inspection 
for the pests should be made. 

Do not forget the value of green feed. 
Feed daily and keep sowifg crops for fu- 
ture feeding. Alfalfa or other legume 
hay will help in case green feed is 
scarce. 

Keep nests well padded with shavings, 
straw, hay, or some other material. 
Every egg is worth a nickel, and lack of 
padding would cause considerable loss. 
If hens get a taste of eggs they are 
likely to start breaking and eating them. 
This is another reason for constantly 
keeping nests padded. 

Pullet flocks should be laying at least 
30 per cent at this time. If not, they 
were either hatched at the wrong time, 
are being improperly cared for, or are 
poor laying stock. Now is the time to 
determine the trouble and correct the 
cause. 

Feed molting hens all the scratch feed 
they will eat and leave the mash before 
them all the while. Some poultrymen 
are inclined to neglect molting hens. No 
greater mistake could be made. The 
molting hen in cold weather needs as 
much feed as the layer. The molter is 
making feathers instead of eggs. 

During real cold weather it will pay 
to warm the drinking water for the flock 
once and preferably twice daily. 





J. H. WOOD 


A dose of Epsom salts once a month 
will help to keep the flocks in good physi- 
cal condition. One pound to each 100 
birds is a suitable amount. This can 
best be administered through the wet 
mash. 

Clean water containers daily. It is 
easy to neglect the thorough rinsing of 
the water containers in cold weather. 
Because of the dust in poultry houses, 
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containers quickly become slimy and 


me | cirty. Roup and cold germs are especi- 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Timely Hints for the Early Winter Season 


WOOD 


- Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ally active at this season and every 
should be made to keep all co: 
and equipment as clean as possible 

It is quite certain that more wil liver 
oil could be used economically and ad- 
vantageously in the South. A 1 per cent 
or one pint to each 100 pounds of mash 
will, however, be sufficient. This can 
either be fed in the dry mash, or, if pre- 
ferable, in the wet mash or with the 
scratch feed. 


FALL HOUSE-CLEANING IN 
THE POULTRY HOUSE 


ALL house-cleaning in the poultry 

house is just as essential as in our 
own homes. Chickens to be healthy need 
clean quarters. This fact cannot be 
stressed too greatly. 


Select a bright sunny day and go for 
the poultry house with shovels, brooms, 
and spray pumps. 

Remove all hoppers, water pans, nests, 
and other movable fixtures and clean and 
scrub them thoroughly. Disinfect them 
with any good disinfectant and place in 
the sun to dry. 

The next thing is to brush down the 
ceiling and walls, removing all litter. 
Scrub the floor and dropping boards, 
then disinfect thoroughly. 

Disinfect the ceiling and walls. Keep 
the hens out of the house until it dries, 
then replace the fixtures that have been 
removed and put fresh litter in the house. 

If the house has only a dirt floor, re- 
move the top four inches of soil and re- 
place with fresh soil from another part 
of the farm where chickens have not 
run, then place fresh litter in the house, 

This .cleaning should not stop with 
the house alone, but should extend to the 
birds as well. Treat each bird individ- 
ually and on the same day with sodium 
fluoride or some good lice powder. I 
prefer the sodium fluoride. A pinch of 
the fluoride on the head, back, around the 
vent, under each wing, on each thigh, 
between each thigh and the body, on the 
neck and the main tail feathers, and on 
the primary wing feathers will get all 
the lice. Unless all the birds are treated 
on the same day there may be reinfes- 
tations of those that have been deloused 
by those that have not been. If care has 
been taken to get the disinfectant in all 
the cracks around the perches there 
should no trouble from mites. 

Chickens that are free from lice and 
mites, and have clean quarters to live @ 
are on their way to filling the egg basket 

MRS. L. H. FUNK. 
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| MORE THAN $100 FROM 27 | 
FRUIT TREES 
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UR orchard consists of about 15 a 
ple trees and 12 peach trees, all 
good varieties, bearing from early sum 

mer until late in winter. 

Last spring a year ago we secured the 
aid” of our agricultural teacher. 
pruned the trees and then sprayed them 
at a cost of 5 cents per tree. The imm 
provement on our orchard was wonder= 
ful. We sold several bushels of peaches, 
and canned the surplus. We gathe 
and stored three barrels of apples. We 
wrapped them in paper and they kept a® 
til February. We sold about 20 “bushels af 
$2 a bushel. We used the seconds for 
drying and making cider for vine gar, for 
which there is always a ready demané 

I know that an orchard is very ¢s5 
for a home. “Good fruit—good h 
and health is wealth. 

MRS. W. B. PORTER 
Northampton County, N. C. 4 
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American Steel 
Company’s 


BARB 


’ 








Greatest tensile strength—highest quality 
steel—regularity of twist—firmness of 
barbs—extra heavy galvanizing, are the 
features always found in the following 
brands of barb wire: Baker Perfect— 
Waukegan—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood 
Junior—American.Special—American 
Glidden —Lyman Four Point. 


See our dealer in your community. 


—— EVERYWHERE 

Sales Offices: Chicago, New. York, Bon. teuetens 
Worcester, Philedehonin , Pittsburgh, 8: uis, Buffalo, 
= Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore 8t. Paul, 
$y ma City, Atlanta, 
pm “seeee his, D; Denver, Salt Lake City. 

8.'Steel Products Co., San Francisco 

‘Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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NO. 650. 


Telling about 


| | NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 

f Roundworms Hookworms 

and Stomach Worms 





Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDI | 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A 
VALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN 
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| farms there is always a tendency during 











| foods rich in vitamine C are milk, orange 
| juice, potato and turnip juice, tomatoes, cel- 
| ery, carrots, lettuce, and. raw cabbage. 


| of boiled water. 
| spoon of the mixture dail y. 





MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Spccialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Sell Eggs Now 


LTHOUGH specialized poultry pro- 
duction has developed with leaps 
during recent years, the great bulk of 
eggs is still obtained from the many farm 
flocks of the United 
States. 
Any practice gen- 
erally followed by 





those selling the eggs 
from these farm} 
flocks is. certain to | 
have a_ pronounced 
effect upon the mar- | 
ket. | 
My observation has 
been that on _ the 





J. W. FIBOB 


the first three weeks of December to 
hold back eggs. Eggs are allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Naturally, and certainly it is 
desirable, the farm women want to make 
certain that they will have a sufficient 
supply of eggs for their own needs in get- 
ting ready for Christmas. Also, in many 
instances there is the well established 
custom for the women to have the eggs 
to sell or exchange for Christmas things. 


I believe both of these practices are to 
be commended, but I want to make a 
suggestion in this connection, which if 
followed: will help the price of eggs fol- 
lowing the Christmas holidays. In mak- 
ing this suggestion, it is not intended: to 
take from the needs of the home, nor to 
transfer the money from the women to 





the men. 


The demand among people who do not 
raise chickens for eggs is stimulated 
during the early weeks of December be- 
cause they too have cakes to bake and ' 
pies to make. Now this demand is sup- 
plied during this preholiday period or 
it is never supplied. The surplus eggs on 
the farm in November and December 
should supply this demand to the last 
available egg. j 


But if the surplus egg on the farm in | 
December is not given a chance to supply | 
the active demand that does exist just 
prior to the Christmas holidays, then that 
surplus egg competes with the eggs laid 
after Christmas in a market which is 
without the stimulant to demand furn- 
ished by the “getting ready for Christ- 
mas” need. 


Usually the price of eggs takes a sud- 


den drop just before Christmas. This 
is not due to a_ sudden increase 
in production, but to farm eggs 


having been saved up for weeks and 
dumped on the market just after the 
active consumers’ demand has been sup- 
plied or has passed away 


Therefore, let us help our egg market 
in January by selling every egg we expect 
to sell and getting these eggs to market 
before the week before Christmas, or in 
other words as fast as they are avail- 
able. Sell them weekly and oftener if 
possible. This is the time to sell eggs as ; 
quickly as possible to get the most money. 


' ANSWERS TO THIS WEEK’S | 
| QUESTIONS | 


BOUT 3,633. 

2. Vitamines B and C. Vitamine B has 
to do with the disease called beri-beri and 
symptoms of this are susceptibility to in- 
fections and general weakness and poor ap- 
petite and digestion. Vitamine B is found 
in spinach, turnip tops, beet tops, radishes, 
and unpolished rice. Vitamine C is useful in 
the prevention of scurvy. The first symp- 
toms of this are listlessness, irritability, 
shortness of breath, swollen ankles, ruptur- 
ing blood vessels and bleeding gums. Some 








3. The peach is a native of Persia. 

4. A baby as young as 3 weeks may be 
given orange juice. The juice should be 
strained and diluted with an equal amount 
Begjn by, giving one tea- 
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stclox 


Luminous Dials 


Show time day and night 


OU can plainly see 

the hands and nu- 
merals in darkness 
and in daylight. 


You know it’s the 
right time because 
Big Ben and Baby Ben 
are members of the 
time-honored and 


world-famous West- 
clox family. 


Big Ben and Baby 
Ben are sold every- 
where. Price with 
night-and-day dial 
$4.50—with plain dial 
$3.25. Other West- 
clox, $1.50 to $5.00. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada; Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and ... F Fee Saw 









4; Low PRICE ; 
3 EASY TERMS 





COMPLETE OUTFITS—everythi: need f. orking fn 
; oer, Saws ers te 00 cords a day! Change to tree se wins AS 
ly send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
FREE Jak FB 8 Hoars Shipping ing Servies. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
8358 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, 


8358 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA: 





. Bargain SALE! 


G§ OLID gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
RM, lion Dollar Factory. Richly 

nS engraved. romotive 
crown, time-keeper dial. 
railroad back. Why pay 
., $10 or $15 for your next 








. watcir? Order now dur- 


Sako" $3.87 


P oP days at our expe: 
ey back if not genet een 





»\ /, Your Fordson Needs It! 

1 With the Edwards Hitch your Fordson 
pulls heaviest load in absolute safety. 
Keeps front wheels down. Write today 
for circular. 


- Niles industries, 
401 Mitchell Bidg., 


Springfield, Ohio 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL L ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





Jelly, box Pepper and jar Prepared Mus- 


Se n-_) tard (as per plan 1222) and this fullsize, handsome- 
aly decorated Dinn 











d Cov 
J given F Ff 
. if you order = 


»daoy for Big tree Cata/eg an 


We trust you.We pay the Freight 
Hundreds of other Premium: : ‘ 


er Set is Yours, Absolutely 


SEND NO MONEY 


Free. 


Fu 


The PERRY G G. MASON CO. DEPT. 16: ; Cincinnati. 0 < 
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Two million frostproof Cabbage plants; Wakefield NURSERY STOCK 


and Flat Dutch; true to name; will not go to seed. 
> 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, ‘postpaid. 10,000, $10, Stuart Pecans, four feet high; ten trees for $6. IME a 
armers XC Nn expressed. Satisfactory guaranttee. Ideal Plant Com- trees: five $2. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, ek - 
Ai ; - | peur, Franklin, Va. Fruit. Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stot F 
h Onion and Cabbage plants now ready. __ Crystal White [Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted, 
CASH WITH ORDER i |e : Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25; $6.50 cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
per crate, Cabbage plants: 250, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, - "a 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. ff aN $1.75. All prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or Pi gage mene Ming Pg Catal 
ba’ your money refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Car- = n atalog 
; ese" nies ready. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 
This is “the Cc ‘AROLIN AS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Pine ithe nk soe tata nna Pecans, Pears, Plums, ches, J; > 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 25 Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jer- © ,,mentals. All well gr he ie «Pagal * 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. ‘The following table shows rates per wofd for advertising in *y, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Succession, jrrorr Site LE r= Sc < 3 Wight. Pe 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each imal, number or amount counts as a word. We te.: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. Expressed collect: co a ll aan nd A Tt lh aa 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. thousand. Satisfactory plants absolutely guaran- Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart 
Edition— Tireulatlon—[States Covered: Farmers Exchangeo— teed or purchase price refunded. Fair isn’t it? J. P. Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write or fr 
State plainty Carolinas-Virginia.|  120,0 , 8. C., and Va. 8 cents per word Council! Company, Franklin, Va. Prices ‘reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Log 
hat edition eer oo Valley. . 135, 000 mo ; Tenn., La., Ark., Ky..{J 8 cents per word FLOWERS hart, Ala. 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama. . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla..........) 6 cents per word LOW: Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the South. < 
wish to use. . 120,000 Texas and S. Okla..........| 6 cents per word For Sale.—Pansy plants, transplanted, 25c dozen; 109 Malaga and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrat 
Ail four dittions. 475.000 Whole South 2 cents per word up, $1.50; prepaid. Mrs. RB. M. Morgan, Maxton, N. C, Also Satsumas and Pineapple Pears. Hills Fruit Fa 
anama ity, pila. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. KUDZU P. c FI 
sa See: Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, g 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- “Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious Defmanent_,profitable investment. Write for our tres 
full . than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid cate Terueet rowers in the world, Bass Peesga 
ully given on request. soil without lime or fertilizer and never has to be ompany, Lumberton. Miss. 


replanted. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, Fruit Trees, Floweri Shrubs, Strawhber y Plantae 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Monticello, Fla. Berry Plants, Roses, Evergreens, etc. All reasonabip 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — priced. Plant now. Send for illustrated ‘staloguae 
Set our frestproof Cabbage stants | Bow. 300, 75e STRAWBERRY Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. ,C. 

a 00 1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Satisfaction or money ~ - = = 
a 20) a a a a, reftinded. Tidewaier Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred, postpaid. Clov- Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees 
ghee Valley of Mississippi anc abama along . - erdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C. per 100 and up. Im large or small lots 
new railroad now under construction by the Frisco Leading varieties Cabbage plants: $1, 1,600, collect. mS RES PRT es = =~ planters by freight, parcel post, express. 
Lines. Deep, rich, highly fertile soil for general Prepaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Good plants, Strawberry Plants. —Lady Thompson: 500, $2; soe pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
farming, producing bumper crops of cotton, corn, oat’ prompt shipments. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. $3; postpaid. Bolick Piant Farm, Conover, N. ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog 

tay. M 4 é a ri rs it it - 3 
pad ak ae Sa Semmens tek ‘istributted C.o.d. frost-proof Cabbage, Collard, and Onions. Lady ‘Thompson, Klondyke, Aroma and Gandy: 300, = Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Clevela 
rainfall, Good schools, fine roads and prosperous grow- 506, 60c: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. ‘‘Satisfaction, not $1.25; delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, N. C. . 
ing communities. Land can still be boucht at prices excuses.” Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Yenuine Kelondyke and Missionary Strawberry plants: — are 
that will insure good profits to the general farmer. Hattiesburg, Miss. = 50 per 1,000; 5,000, $15; collect. M. S, Pryor, SEEDS 
Write for booklet about the Tombighee Valley. Frisco Cabbage Plants. “ag Jersey, Charleston Wakefields R27, Salisbury, "Md. : 
Railway, 894 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. and Flat Dutch: 100, 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Klondyke Straw- oeeeen 


FLORIDA — ——- i Satiafuction guaranteed. Oakdale berry plants: $3, 1,000. Lady “fhompson: $1, 100; $4, : CLOVER 
arm, a 3 - . ° . 
“For Galc.—Encellont farm, Gond tor geaerel tore | S51 Plants Ready—Wakefielis, Fiat Duteht “Spee On Me OME etrere’ Glovers. ard Other seed. tox peatemes, ay, COVE 
ing and especially for tobacco. Easy terms. L. L. 500, 700: 1 000, “$1: over 5.000 at “The First class 5.00. pg Menem Mc agg ots 5 yu. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 4 
* re - Ms vag 3 : geri se bbe or. ready for shipment thousan: 0.b eac heys. cas) nO a” eel as aie: 
Kinney, Watertown, NORE ple ~-— ett coat, seen, Slomeate guaranteed. Amer witlr coer. Weush &- Cattle, Seachave._ N. COTTON 
IA . ss J ~ sa Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
- Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Special prices: 300, bingy mage | Arome, gd “a Excel winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C 
Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 45c: 500, 60c; 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $3.25; 10,000, $6.50, Sor ta erry plants. Postpaid: , en Ever. 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, p hi full r ed Farme $3.75;°5,000, $17.50. Also genuine Progressive Ever- Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed: 1% in 
Quitman, Ga Geneie Comeae vii % 7 eS Nil *S bearing, $1 per 100. Prompt shipment and _satisfac- staple; pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chest 
nerd : 30U CAROLINA = —— = ee ET 7 7 tion nteed. Sinclair "Nursery, Dayton, Tenn. 8 ‘ : > s 
TH Yabbage plants: 75c, 1, ; Collar 5c; ermuda a oe eres : Sie nietip iericassennnescilel 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well Klondyke, Missionary | and Aroma Strawberry plants Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record 3 
rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick shipment. mye A a Poy RF as! po co Rie kg Bushel free in each locality. Piedmont Farms, Daj 
GOOD FARMS CHEAP Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- lelsville, Ga. ne . 
Frost - proof Cabbage and Onion —. all 1e00 tes barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 4 
diac ‘ quick shipments. Postpaid: 500 for $1; 000 for tanooga, Tenn. bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotte 
128 acres good rolling land, well located, $1.75. By express, any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Plants Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Comp 
ten miles from Greenwood, S. C., and guaranteed. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. NURSERY STOCK Lavonia, Ga. 
seven from Ninety Six, S. C. Plenty of Frostproof Early Jersey, Charleston and Succession Junipers- and other shrubbery. Write for prices. : 
y i Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; Pauline Hunt, Dacusville, S. C. MARETT’S COTTON SEEDS M nig THE g 
good wood land and some timber, good ; 4 ~ : F000, $10. : MOST MONEY PER ACR - 
pasture. Improvements, one good five- phe te gd Bag “ Son Wastes te C. cosine For Sale.—Shade Trees, Brergrosts and Bulbs. £. F 4 
room dwelling and large barn. Price Se . = W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. Plant ‘a strains for ceoaag yields ~ 


afees ‘ Millions Cabbage Plants.—Stocky Jersey, Charleston, Plant rtifled Pecan Trees. Write for descrip- (profit). Cleveland Bi Bolls; Marett’s 
$1,600.00; easy terms.. Several good stock Flats: Prizetaker Onion: 200, 50c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50: ant only ce’ oi — Dp p ) g 


: Oe ; tion and prices. W. N. Roper, Rale’ ial; ixi i i i 
farms and other good buys in small and 5,000, $6.25; prepatd; well packed; satisfaction guar- — "> Prices. caer, Sa page ae age ae sot ae 
large farms in the Piedmont section of anteed. J. T. Council! & Sons, Franklin, Va. Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees.—Salesmen wanted. ant variety. 1 oO sta- | 
arge fa s e Pie s . —— Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ples. Early; big furn-outs. Get prices 
South Carolina O. M. Dantzler, Real Leading varieties frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and : 
44 “% A pms . Ontons, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; collect: 1,000, Hedge.—Amoor River Privet, well pueted. $1.50 per and money-back offer. % 
Estate, Greenwood, S. C. $1: 5,000, $4.50. Plenty of plants and prompt ship- 100. eeRolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY, 
ments. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. A Pesan Trees. Stuart, Schley sale pm exchange = Weseminetes, & C 
y e Suc- eans, peas, corn 1. mon, bany, a. - 

VIRGINIA Pog gy ge Rg cr paming bea _ituchanan’s “Half and Half Cotton “Seed — Grown 
75e; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Frecs D te y ; Tennessee along northern @dge Cotton Belt, natured 
Farm for sale, direct from owner. Fine land for uli count guaranteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, ten to fifteen days earlier than cotton seed grown soutly 
















































































































































































cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy. _ Bargain : - Thomasville, Ga. Produces more dollars to acre than any cotton growl 

for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. a ae, — and yaaa op a a. Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- ae ee eee ha Se 

Sn POSS OOS IOS OOSLS LOO ee ere eo $4.95. 20.000, 47 50. Shipment ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, ‘7 9/9. Our twenty years reputation bac 
PLANTS thousand; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $7.50. Shipment — Cleveland, Tenn. seed. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











day order Teceived. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, . = : 
— Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- Our stocks of pedigreed cotton seed for this 














Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- fe limited. We want to urge everyone who wish 


AB GE—COLLARD—ON Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, _Copen- ries, Miss. use our pedigreed seed to place their orders at 
c BA’ ION hagen Market, Flat Dutch and Succession. White and series, Lacedale, Miss It is our custom to allow a discount of five per 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: on $1.50, postpaid. Yellow Bermuda Onion plants. Postpaid: 300, 75c; Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; from list on all orders shipped out and paid for 
WwW. FPF. Murray, Catawba, N. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 thousand. We guar- best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and to December 3lst. Write for our special fall i 
a pa a ee ————>. anne antee prompt shipment of size to please you. Tifton Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, list and place your order with us at once so a@| 

Fine Jersey Wakefield Gatage plants: $1.25, 1,000. potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. Ark. avoid disappointment later. Wannamaker-Cl 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. 














Cabbage . plants, “all varietie: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. wigs 
Mrs. W. R. Lindsey, Lenox, Ga. LESPEDEZA 


"Frostproof ¢ Cabbage plants, $1 per "7,000. James J. New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Wri Se 
Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. B. A. Price, Ethel, La. : 
Frest-proof plants ready; $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. | 7 pee ee OATS % 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. . ra - ad 
Choice Fulghum Seed Oats, grown from pedigtem 

Frost-proof plants ready. 500, oy postpaid. Caro- stock. Bright, clean and heavy. Carefully saved ®t 


une Plant Farm, Claremont, N. planting. Grown from treated seed. Small lots, 
Cc abbage plants postpaid: 100, 20c; 300, 50c; 500, bushel; hundred bushels at 87'4ec. 
C 


Oe Ss: Seu larger lots. None better at any price. 

70¢. um Trogdon, Seagrove, N.C. # Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. 
Karly Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,008, _ $1. 50; i o> AN 

postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. we ___PEANUTS 


a Contes. Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, gee a Seed or “Roasting. —North Cnt i 
a +. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. ner variety armers stoc* pound bag, $4.30; 
<3 % 000, | $1. 25, tpaid. J. F. ¢ pound bag $2.15. Small White Spanish, 96-pound ; 
Nic a . 5 > . 2 GR og order 
Setzer, Rt. 1, Box 35, € laremont, N. ro . It’s easier for a healthy hen to lay more eggs than 25.80; Ss pound beg S305 cape: weil au 


° Mercantile Co. (Inc. $506,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage an 1,000, $1.50, for a run-down bird to lay at all. It pays to Regu- 


PEAS 
postpaid, Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. “ : 
‘ . “2 — > eeesine late your LAYERS. New crop mixed Peas, $1.75; aelivered 10 bushel 
Millions nice frost- proof Cabbage plants; a 1,000; H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Pratts Poultry Regulator is a safe, natural tonic Seund.) ailghtieteiaed Esau, Seebueme, Cale 
Send no money, c.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: . > = Clays, Whippoorwills, $1.40 bushel. Edw. H. i 
500, 65c; 1,600, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. that gives a hen a chance to do her best, by ton ee Paprraperee Gifford, 8S. C. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; ing up blood, nerves and egg-making organs. as ale ied TOBACCO 
1,000, $2; prepaid. J. B. Horuback, Marshville, N. C. : sata ; = 7 = 4 
A ; iti é ‘obacco Seed.—Get your tobacco secc rom 
Cabbage Plants --We have them. $1, 1,000. Prompt But it is Rare than that. Pratts Poultry Regulator P : “24 farmer seed grower of twenty years experience. E 
shipment. Capt. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, Ga. also provides the diet of important necessary min- Red furnish the best quality tobacco seed of ant of 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage lants: 500, 1; = ~ ° ° 2 e nat — popular varieties, true to type and thoroughly cies 
1 Sarl, Jersey Wakefield, Cebbage plants: 00, 1: erals that your State College is urging you to mix i Also treated seed. Write for catalogue and price i 
N. C. in the Mash. : "4 agi = Farm, W. W.. Green, Proprietor, 
sreen, a. 






























































Cabbage plants, leading varieties, good tough plants, x * € - 
Ready now. 500, 7c; 1,000, $1. “J. E. Taicas, Quit- Heavy laying quickly uses up minerals. They must 2 he VETCH 
man, Ga, . 99 . > und 
_placed. Modern e roduction lowers h _ Hairy Vetch, 220 pound bags. 12 cents po 
Good plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage, $1, 1,000; be repla Pr ee P at re aes 3 2 Savannah. V. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. ‘ 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, vitality; this must be kept up. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Quitman, Ga. _ 
yee ee . * 32 s s ‘ at Cowpeas, sound and clean; all varieties. Also 
abbage Plants. + Early ome Wakefield : ‘good 8 strong Feed is mineral deficient. Sulphur, Iodine, Sodium, Iron, Caleium White feantsh Peanuts. Wilee’ Ga price. 
Tern Ser: Ri , ee a Phosphates and_Carbonates are needed to keep a hen healthy Davis, Neeses, S.C. 
i Alfalfa seed, $9.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, 
~“Ontons.—Crystal Wax, White Bermuda: $1.25, 1.000; and laying. ; seed atisf 
delivered. W. C. Cook, 218 E, Euclid Ave., San An- jar ng Hs Agadir 


tonio, Texas. - Add 2 pounds of PRATTS POULTRY REGULATOR to 100 pounds Se Se, Se. See 
Cabbage plants, all leading varieties, (St thousand. of Mash Feed; it will help keep up egg production. 


ae satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Scott, POULTRY AND EG&S 


4 Fer Your COWS— Better health and MORE Fer Your HOGS— More meat m less corn, 
FINE CABBAGE PLANTS MILK use PRATTS COW TONIC use PRATTS ANIMAL ULATOR Woodlawn Hatching Service.—Don’t bother with # 


imeubator or hens. We will hatch your ec28 


$1.25 per thousand; $5 for 5,000, postpaid. dealer abo = : t distance at 4e per egg, furnish sf 
Early Jersey, Charleston, Succession and See your ai ut money back trial offer. ee ge er chicks on sen postpaid. 


Flat Dutch varieties. A. B. Clegg, Mon- when to expect your shipment. Woodlawn Hate 
Atlanta, Ga. 


eure, N. C. 4 Oa SE ss 
N BABY CHICKS ; 
nae Seka sae — sae gs 4 Pra tt Poultry Regulator Carolina Chicks.—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and = 









































Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. andottes for early broilers. Ashevilie Hatchery 
= H, Asheville, N.C. 
alt Cabbage plants, guaranteed to es: 30% discount on chicl Spring delivery, if 
5 t; 500, 7 

Cc i Fr S e 5 e w. Rocks, Reds, Leg horns. Low prices. (ual 
ete ae va. ean ea — 55 years of success and fair dealing behind Write for ‘special offer. Jennings Poultry 

car ersey Wakefield Cabbage plants now aliz. , wo & 

ready to set. 500, $1; 1.000, $1.50; 5,000, $5; post- the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for aT ee ew pliner hom 

pate arks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. @ money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. more ¢hilling; guaranteed 100% alive. Barred 

‘or Sale.—-Frostproof Long Island Early Jersey Wake- ‘ Reds, White Leghorns, White Rocks, Orpingtont=g 
tela” Cabbage plants, $1.25 per thousand, delivered. $12. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Prompt shipment. L. T. Feacock, Parkton, N. C. - Write for your copy of our new book sent FREE— Baby Chicks.—12,000 blood tested breeders 
Frost-proof Canbage snd. Collard | Plants.—Speelal PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 for high ees production supply esas fo to ntenil 
wholesale thousand ; 4 x 4 4 Pratt Food Co nut Philadelphia. ding varieties ‘atalog free. 

~~ f.o.b. our farm. Prompt shipments, good 124 Wal Se., Pa. Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. a 

livery "Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 


(Classified ads. continued on next 








Oc; 1,000, $1.35, prepaid. R. 






































THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show 


for each 


pro duct 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre- 


York prices are used for cotton, 


Georgia 


prices 


Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


spot middling, ib. 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, 


Cotton, 


Vor 


war (1910-14) prices. 
for peanuts, 


} 
iit 


Ag 
0.2115 


5 


» Year 
$0.1295 


‘ !ao 


and 


named the prices a week ago, 


New 


standard 


Pre-war 
(1910-14) 
$0.1298 


CHESTER WHITES 


Ranch, Purvis, Miss., headquarters 
blooded Chester Whites. Why not 
best? Write for information. Choice 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


y Hollow 
for all-champion 
start with the 
registered pigs. 


(21) 1221 
PATENTS 


{nventions commercialized. What have you? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, 


ROOFING 





Adam 
Mo. 








DUROC- JERSEYS 


DeVane 


~ Duroes.- Re istered bred gilts Murphy, 
Atkinson, 


Registe red Durocs.—Boare, 
Farm. Somerville, Tenn. 





gilts, pigs. ? Wayside 





service boars, bred gilts. 


Va. 


Registered choice 
Fairmont Farms, 


big bone 
Staunton, 





Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs; farmers’ prices. 


J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
ten weeks dollars. 
B. Harville, Va. 





old, ten 
Carson, 


Purebred .sDuroc 
Pedigree furnished. 


pigs, 
Cc. 


roofinng, metal shin- 
shingles, nationally adver- 
Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
and samples. Budd-Piper 
C. 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt 
tised brands: ‘Ru-ber-oid, 
vills. Write us for prices 
Rooting Co., Durham, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Home or 
on credit. Positions 
High Point, N. C. 
Young | Man—Let the Charlotte Barber 
you a good trade. Write for their 
lotte Barber School, Charlotte, N 








Shorthand, 
Edwards College, 


Learn at School. —Bookkeeping, 


guaranteed. 


College teach 
catalogue. Char- 


to 14 
home con- 
Mrs. 


Colonial Chimneys School for children from 5 
years. Individual coach teaching. Modern 


Hogs, average, cut, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey hogs. Marl Hill Bion Farm, 

> ve 799 7 W. B. Hargett & Son, Rt. 2, Richlands N. : 

Steers, medium, 5 a le a ey ~ Reri = Sa Pi 50 — is, $10. veniences. Rates reasonable. Write for bulletin. 
S Os. egisterec urocs.—Pigs, 50 to 60 pounds, J. B. Thompson, Free Union, Va. 

Eggs, fr esh first ¢ Foars and mt 

Butter. extras, Ib. oF . /2 : Sly in buyer’s 


vilts ¢ 5. ste Tibet: 
<a. ht eee, Meee. ve se ; SPRAY MATERIALS 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, } Registered 1 ? gy nt rege sey 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu.. UY. f _. bred gilts, re ee eee ga anon a ogitea: ore ie, ton gates eons 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton f. A e —te J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, 
: SYRUP 

e Syrup.—Twelve 


pigs and bred sows. 
$26: freight prepaid. 











San 
trees 


Jose 
by 


on peach and apple 

Lime Sulphur or Oil 
, fifty gallon drums 
ra. 


Choice 
Prices 


Durocs and cholera immune 











~Tmproved O. I. C. 


ford, Mountain Park, . 
sce SB Ek 35 


POLAND-CHINAS 
always get 
from Tom 








R. H 





Lank- 





gallon cans $16; 
Lee Patrick, 


Georgia Ribbon C 
gallon barrels 
Quitman, Ga. 





LEGHORNS 


‘White Leghorn pultets, “April 
hatched, $1 each. W. A. Todd, 





Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with ordet 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 


TANNING 


make up your Furs We 
old furs. Fur Tannery, 


You 
hogs 

For 
K. 8. 

sred 
Western 
Virginia. 


the best when you buy Poland China 


BKdwards, Clyde, Texas. 
Big Type Poland 
Alexandria, Tenn. 
pigs; from registered 
Pleasant Stock Farm, 


hati hed, 
Aulander, 


NO OCCUPATION i ara 
HE farmer’s wife at early dawn 
Gets up and calls the men: 

She puts the children’s lunches up 
And goes and sets a hen. 








Sale 
Wright, 


China service boars, 





April 
each, 








ered strain White Leghorn pullets, hatched 
must have room; only left; $1.30 
Kurtz, Harrisonburg, Va. 


ORPINGTONS 
A limited number of early hatched Buff Orpingtons . ‘or 
"She milks a half a dozen cows for sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. hog 8 
ot) ».—Cook’s strai Si ‘omt 3 ) £ - 
And helps to cut the spuds, om n & lo Coak ee a ——— Poa ae 
She - the tages sgn the food Pooie Farm, Rt. 1, Smithfield, N. C. No culls 
And sews the family duds. 


2th: 
E. 


also re 


Mineral 


Let us tan and 
model, dye and repair 
Virginia. 


gilts; 
stock. 


big type 
Fairfield, 


boars, 
Mt. 





~ TOBACCO 


White Stem Orinoco, Cash, Warne; 
paper bags; pure, recleaned, treated, 
ounce. H. P. Webb, Stem, N. C€. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best 

—___—_____—. Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 poun Is 
registered stock. pounds $1.50 Pipe free. Pay 

$l each; Farm Murray, Ky. 
Dennis, a - _— ———————— 

Tobacco.—Ke ntuc k sweetle: auf me nellow, aged: smok 

ing, 5 pounds 70c; 10, § ) $1.65 Chewing, 
90c; 10, $1 when received. 
E rnest Choate, Wingo, 


Best Hed Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay post Flavoring with ten pounds chewing 5 
appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin 
cashier; Postmaster M. D Bi 





China 
Alhany, 


Sale.—Purebred 
and pigs at a 
nchville, S > 


big bone Spotted 
r 


Poland 
reasonable price. Fr 


Me. 





under 
cents 


grown 
tested; fifty 





litters. 
Val- 


largest 
champions. 


pigs, from 
national 
Tenn. 


For Sale.—Poland China pigs from 
Also 50 White Leghorn puillets (Ferris strain), 
six cockerels, $1.50" each. Address J. R 
Darlington, S. € 


Offer, subject to 
Poland China pigs, 
early December, f.o.b. 
one litter twelve; from 
Double immuned. As fine a bunch as I ever saw. Check 
5 x” money order with order. Gilbert Weldon, Rt. 1, I 
She’s written in assessor’s books— ain Barred Rocks direct. Cockerels $2.25- Hickory, Va. Collier 

a T ~ r arks »gistere ormi 7-51. Miss Myrtl meee a 

“Housewife—NO ainatinmatagetc - + meg _ —- permit PC-51 fi ly HOLSTEINS Raise. 

—Selected. et ae Ns ee ———— 
For Sale. —Thompson’s ‘Dark Ringlet Barred I gistered Holsteins. Knapp Farm, Nashville “Tenn, 


mouth Rocks. Cockerels, $1.50 $2.50 gutbete, $1.25 JERSEYS WANT TO BUY 


to 32 
to $2. Poole Farm, Rt. 1, Smithfield, IE pI IR IAS eR NE 
Merit 
To introduce Brightwaters beautiful erd, Farm, 

outh Rocks have special offer for one breeder in each gins 
locality. 3rightwaters Farm, Rt. 6, Hencdersonviile, Three 
N.C. fine 
Rocks; permit .C.-186. Ma 
pullets fro direct from 
pullets $2. Protheroe, 


boars, gilts, 
Bloodlines of 20 = - 
Farm, Harrogate, guarantee:l 
Smoking, 12 
when received Valley 


ob EAC LID aS Oat SESE ley View ao 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Reck 
Boonford, 








cockerels, $2.50 to $5: 


N. 


pullets Guar 
Poultry Farm, 


Thompson's dark Barred 
pullets $2. roy Howell, 
Rock cockerels, 
Trail’s End 


She plants the garden, pulls the weeds, 
Attends to ducks and geese; 

She makes the butter, sells the eggs— 
In winter, tries out grease. 


n- 


Gor- 


Barred 
prices. 


Beautiful 
teed. Low 
donsville, 





15, 


Pay 


each, purebred 
October, delivery 
One litter fifteen, 
big bone ancestry. 


prior sale, at $15 
farrowed earls 
express office 
registered 


65 
Strain; 
Freder- 





each; Thompson 
Poindexter, 


Garnett 


cockerels, 


Mrs. 


red Rock 
we t 6 pounds. 
i ks. Hali, Va. 


She goes to town on Saturday 
Her only recreation; 





sank, 


OOO 














icpeaienencciarerninnliailaainisoss > 


Partridge Plym- ulls. heifers; 


Mount 


stock ; 
Fe uirfie ld, 


Register of 


accredited 
Pleasant Stock y 


from heavy 
De livery to 
bull calves for sale: of extr: ‘atay Creamery, Hickory 
Hilreath, North Wilkesboro, a - oe 


breed chickens for hateh 
begin about December 5th. 
B.. 2, 

e 1y Cowpeas, all varieties; 
Beans Send samples and quotations 
Reserve, La. (References furnished ii 


Wanted.—Old-t Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Fenders. Con 
federate Stamps Will call any- 
where. Send Steinmetz, 
1 rd N. 22, 


registered Jersey 
breeding. Dr. F. H. 


farmers’ Exchange 


BABY CHICKS i 


leissiedneeeers — rs t 
Quality Chicks. _—Heavy layers. Leading 

-- 40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


senicks.—Place your order now for December hatched, 
Mithy, raisable chicks. Purebred Rocks or Reds, 14c; 
mixed 13c. 100% safe delivery. Circular free. 
Garber Hatchery, Rt. 4, Harrisonburg, Va. 

inner chicks for McGaheys- 
Hatchery, Rocks 
Reds. If De- 
at 








Soybeans, 
to J. Ts 
desired. ) 





sarred 
and 


$3; 


strain 
cockerels 
Cockerels 
Va. 
Western Carolina Fair, 
pullet, first and second dark pullets Judge 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia: first and 
> first and second pullets; Judge Hale. 
ind breeding Barred: Rocks, dark or light. 
Charlotte, N. C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Comb Red 
Concord, 


Parks’ 
hed 
Parks 
Rustburg 





SHEEP nee i 
-S aa ee 


44 cattle. Hundley, “Boydton, Va 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





ime Furniture, 
Sideboards, Andiron 
Highest cash prices. 
outline with description. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sofas 


140 bred ewes, 





first 
Cosh. 
second 
Offer - 
i. A 


Asheville: first cockerel, 





Guernsey Cattle 
best breeding. 
Farms, Horn 


500 fee ler pigs and shoats Carload 
sey and Holstein fresh springer cows; 
( ‘harles ( ‘rafton, © Staunton, Va. 
250 Ber Poland China and Duroc 
weeks old, 140 shoats, 35 to 40 
$7.50 each; >) shoats, 60 to 75 pounds, $10 
Also bred sows, service boars and gilts. Spe- 
price carlots Write Fair Hill Stock Farm, 
River, Va. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. a 
DOGS 


bred Foxhounds. J. 


‘and Young. bulls, 


pigs. Gayoso 


“Hogs. 
spring 


Hampshire 
0aTs Ln i PPP 
SPP PPP LPP PPP P PSP OPOPOOOLS 


“HELP ORS SITUATION WANTED 


_ Wantec 1.—F: 


~_Pxperience 1, reliable 
‘‘Worker,’’ Winnsboro, S. 

Wanted.—White farm 
girls working Size. Ida Tignor, 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, 
you get permanent government 
immediately. 

Wanted. 
sheep husbandry, 
free. | y Foundation consists 
sows, sixty sheep. 
Trenton, S. C, 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. ‘The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Lake 








Jer- 


Guernsey, 
Write 


20° heifers. 


broilers, 
McGaheysville, 
you want some 
January, priced 


produced by 
Va. Principally 
for early delivery 

reasonable, write 





‘Atwood, Hanes, 





N. 


wants 


a. eet tend 


R rm, ¢ hands. 


Cc. 
and us special prices. J. For ae 
pigs, 8 
pounds, 
each. 
cial 
Mechums 


shire, 
50 each; 


Single cockerels, Sale.- 
Cc. Sale. 


McClellan, N. 
Purebred Single Comb Red cockerels, March hatched, 
50 each. Mrs. Jno. A. Winburn, Patrick, 5. C. 
Comb Rhode Red production bred 

Yargains ; Trevathan Poultry 
Va. 


farm manager job. 
Ps 





DUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
_ SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
fite for our free catalog and instructive 
try book, and low prices. 

ies WAYNE N. SHINN 


Greentop, Missouri Single ba Rhode 

et” “4 lets. Tor in strain. 

Brother Poultrymen:—Before placing your order for shown. Sena right. 
chicks, we urge you to write us for prices. A y 
breeder with over thirty years experience gs 

it free message for you. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 

a. 





boys and 


Va. 


Mo., 
Write 


with many 
Ashland, 
St. Louis 
position. 


$1 tenant 





Island 
buy now. 


Single 
cockerels, 
Yards, Forest, 


help 
him 





For 
assicdy, 





Sale. 
Mo. 
Hunting 

+dams 


Island Red cockerels and pul 
Blue ribbon winners wherever ( 
H. Lankford, Mountain Park, 


—High M. 


Reliable young couple 
hogs; on six 
of sixteen 
Ample feed 


to develop dairying, 
hundred acre farm. 
registered Jerseys, ten 
stuffs. B. R. Tillman, 








R. Hounds.—Descriptive list 
New Florence, Mo 

hound, $25. Fox 
Elliott, Winfall 


Collies.—Pups, 
beautiful. 


price 








Rhode 
Fair 
chicks 

Allport 


and special prizes offered in the 
fy land Red class in the Western North Carolina 
ockerels $2.50 up. Book orders early for baby 
(Not a hatchery; just produce our own breeds.) 
Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C. Al 
WYANDOTTES oe 
$25; pups. Make Narr 
Dovesville, Ss 


For Sale White Collies; grown dogs 


Some high quality stuff at right prices. 
Hollyhurst, Louisa, 


For 
hounds 


Sale.—Opossum rabbit 


Joseph T. 
White 
and 


has 
Won all cups hounds, 
nsville, Cc 


N 
$12 


Green 








Chicks’’ are quality chicks from state certi- 
Breeders for three consecutive years shipped under 
bel. Tancred blood Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
Island Reds that will please. Catalogue or 
Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Waynesboro = sale 12 
% r Sale.—12 
l Cla . : 
Chicks, 12c.—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds bred, We. ee nner —— ~ 
Buff and Wnite Plymouth Rocks, White Wy- Regal-Doreas White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets 
Buff Orpingtons, heavy assorted, 10¢c; Anco- 258 egg strain, April hatched. EF. M. Gilbert, Grifton 
a Special on 500 and 1,000. Prepaid, guarantee N. C. 
8 , 79, naan 
A fy Randall Hatchery, 724 E, Chero- Partridge Wyandotte 
“4 ced winners Roanoke my 


pullet show, 


up; 


Registered 
$35 ; Acre 


matrons 
fine ‘ 


Kennel, 








Shepherd 
Hill Farm, 


Police and 
stock dogs. 


half 
$10. 


glish 
hens and one cockerel for Zephyr 


Russell, 


pure- Po eee 
aoe 








ind puppies “AGENTS WANTED __ 
Shipped c.o.d, s 

“Fruit Trees for Sete. — heme waned, 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a 
perfumes, toilet goods. 
nation Co., Dept. 20, St. 

Agents.—Make a dollar 
patent patch for instantly 
sils. Sample package free. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Men and Ladies for sales work in- North Carolina 
rural district. Best selling household article on the 
market. Write M. E. Cain, State Representative, 
Termnial Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $300 month. Sell 
Must wear 7 months or replaced. 
We furnish auto. Free silk hosiery 
Write for samples. Betterknit 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance) 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed 
styles, 39 colors, for men, women, children; including 
latest ‘‘silk to the top’’ Ladies’ Hose. No’ capital or 
experience needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose for 
your own use free. New plan. Milton Mathews, Road 
29026, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MORE MONEYin 
¥ Blood -Tested i 


Concord 





A ~ 
PO SO > 


MISCELLANEOUS 


B. Dillon, Hardy, 
BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio, 
mobile. A carload of the well known long 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous 
allowance on your old set. Send for your 
free Tattery Guide. Tells you how to care 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina 
Lig! Laurinburg, N. C 


~ COLLECTION” 
Notes, Claims 
collected. 


prize “~—T™ 


best 


cocks, hens and pullets; 
best Agger American class, 
Gilbert, Grifton, Cc. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. 


TURKEYS 


ourbon turkeys. 








Rabbit 








| MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 3331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





Traps. “a 





dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
Experience unnecessary. Car- 





3oyd, South Boston, Va. 


State 
Culled 











and auto 
life Uni- 
from our 
Made in 
trade-in 
copy of 
for all 
Willys 


an hour. Sell 
mending leaks 
Collette Mfg. 


Mencdets, a 
in all uten- 
Co., Dept. 





Ramseur, N. C. 
$9. E. E. 


Big B Fairview Farm, 


AREAL HATCHERY 





Purebred Bourbon Reds.—Toms $12; hens 


ILLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS Orr, Jonesville, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


One 
houser, 








hundred turkeys, Mrs. T. M. Funk- 


Mt. Jackson, Va 
tourbon Red turkeys. 
Skinner, Demopolis, la 


purebred, 








Hens $6; toms $10. 4G. 





eks.— Healthiest, 


best quality ever offered. 
everywhere 


, report wonderful results. 
Orpingtons, heavy mixed, $14 per 
id. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands 
Stock, all ages, all breeds. Circulars 

c 


Poultry Farms, Columbia, S. C. j 


liteed blood tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, fro: uM 
8 culled for color, egg production and blood . Tucke N EF x 
three years for bacillary white diarrhea by tie [\'sar_ Tucker, News Ferry, 
u of Markets of the State Departmnt of Agri- Mammoth Bronze 
. (Catalog and price list free. Order early s E. Barrett, 
Supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatcher <a 
Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va Purebred 
“ - “ ae - ae $10; hens $8 each. Edly Orr, Jonesville, Va 
Seeuawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for ——_———— rn — 
Md vigor. Shipments twice each week. Per 100, —B ronze and Holland.—Fifty pound tom; twenty 
000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Ancons hens; state winners. Mrs. Lee Chapman, Mayfield 
50, $100. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Purebred Mammoth Bronze, Goldbank strain. Hand 
$14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes jld and young stock. Mrs. F. W. Young. Hebron 
Wvandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- ia. 
50, $140. Heavy breeds assorted: $13 
‘Tight breeds assorted: $10, $47.50, $99. 
50 add le per chick; for 25 add p 
W, bay postage and guarantee 100% live de- 
codlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANCONAS 
bard’s Anconas for Sale.—Single combs ut 
Brices. Fitzhugh Hudson, Meherrin, Va. 
ody best utility S. C. White Leghorn co > 
ted number quality breeding: three fifts i 
- Rush your order. M. W. Rives, Kipling 


Cus- 
Reis, 
hundred ; Mammoth Bronze 

weekly. lontz, 
free. 








turkeys. Toms $10; hens $7. Lem 
“pa 


. : Accounts, 
Cabarrus, _N. charges unless 
Largest Goldbank Bronze we in the South, Mrs Somerset, Ky. Z 

Ramseur, Pineola, N. —— - ~-—-— A 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
toms $9; $7. Mrs. 


Va. PREPARE 
Toms $11; 
c. 


collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 








Silk Hosiery 
selling plan 
your own use. 
Co., Silk 637, 


guaranteed 
New 
for 
Textile 











immoth Narragansett hens 





AND MAKE 
TRAPPING 
- Indications point to the highest prices for 
: furs in many years. We pay top prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO,, 

Alma, Ga. 


_KODAK FINISHING __ 


best Kodak negative 
glossy enlargements 25¢c each; on double 
or buff smooth or linen surface, 
Also high class Kodak 
Littleton, N. C. 


THE MOST 





turkeys. 
Cabarrus, N. 


Bourbon Red turkeys, unrelated. Tor 


hens $8. spare time will 


Hosiery. 57 





“pound 











chickens —r 
To- 


Red turkeys 
up your flocks. 
re 


and Buff 
Miss 


oon 
puild 
ville, 


Orpington 
Julia P. Jones, 
your 
5x7 


and have it 





Send 
large 1. 
weight white 
50¢ each; six 2 
finishing. Clifton Cc. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wy 
hea 
each. 


jal Cel <— 


Iz will pay YOU to buy “‘ShenandoahVal- 
A Chicks. 12,000 Breeders are culled 
for high egg production, blood-tested, and 
regularlyinspected by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Best strains of lead- 
in Lays 
chick produced must measure up 
to pact igh standard of perfection. If you 
are interested in highest quality at reason- 
able prices, write for catalog stating variety 
and number desired. 


Box 333) 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY.Inc. 
HARRISONBURG, VA 





cockerels $5 to 
cockerels, John 
M. > Hinshaw, 


Sale ~Silver Laced 
Cornish, 
to a 
N. 


indottes; 
vy boned 
Mrs. G 


Alston, 
LIME 


salvation of 
farm. Lime 
your Mascot 
American 





stra in, 
( ‘leramons, 








Time is the 
tion of the 
tial-—get 

write 
Tenn. 


clover and clover the salva- 
and acid phosphate are essen- 
Lime from your nearest dealer 
Limestone Company, Knoxville, 





Rhode Island 
pullets, $2 each 
Cornish Poultry 


Ancona 
Cornish 


Leghorn 
$1. each. Dark 
cockerels, $5 each. 
204, Clyde, N. C. 


SISO OOOOOOF 


__ LIVESTOCK 


~~ BERKSHIRES 
Ww. 


pullets, 
Cornish 
Lock Box 











i eceiat MOTORCYCLES 


~All models 
Motorcycle Co., 


500 St. John 250-300 egg strain Sincle ‘ os 
Brie Leghorns, May [ts $1.35 each; cocks $3 
» Rowesville Poultry Farm, Gloucester Point, 





Used 
catalog. 
City, Mo. 


Motorcycles. 


Easy 
Western 


912 


payments. Free 
E. 15th, Kansas 





mes: Now is your chance to buy these 


‘old any egg strain, great egg producing, one 
e Dullets, cockerels, at great reduced 

a Sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
rm .. Gordonsville, Va. 














sig type. James 
Bank, Richmend, Va. 


Big type registered Berkshires; 
Maplehurst Farm, Vernon Hill, Va 


WR ae a 


Graves, American National PATENTS 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent wyer, 582 McGill Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


a Ped oe raiae 








prices reasonable. 


tome ee + Shee Seer mee + eck « seen 48 been 


" — ae ee 

















Hanes 


makes warm friends 


and saves them money 


Hanes Collarettes 

are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or gap 
open. 


y Hanes Cuffs won’t 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastio 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 





4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANEs is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 


You can step into a suit of HANEs and smile at 
winter winds. HANEs brings you comfort and 
healthful warmth. It protects you from the bitter- 
est blasts of winter. And—HAwnegs prices save you 
money. 


There is longer wear in HANgs too. Just ex- 
amine the quality of the material. Notice how 
soft and elastic and closely knit it is. Notice that 
those buttons are sewed on to stay. HANgEs Under- 
wear is absolutely guaranteed—every thread, stitch 
and button. In every particular, HANEs offers you 
the greatest underwear value that you can pos- 
sibly buy. 

HANES is made in extra heavy, heavy, medium 
and light weights. Union suits for men priced 
from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and drawers 75c¢ and 85c 
a garment. Union suits for boys and children 
too, 75c to $1. 


Ask for Hangs at your regular store. If they 
cannot supply you, write to us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knitt1nc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 

















pI 


A phonograph company announces a new 
record entitled: ‘““The Mississippi Flood.’”’ But 
we understood this flood had broken ail 
records! 


ONE-MAN SHOW 
Dickey—‘“My dad is an Elk, a Lion, a 
Moose, and an Eagle.” 
Mickey—‘‘Gee! What does it cost to see 
him?”—The Red Barrel. 


TRAMP EFFICIENCY 


Tramp—“I’ve asked for money, begged for 
money, and cried for money.” 

Man—“Have yov tried working for it?” 

“Not yet. I’m going through the alphabet, 
and I have not come to ‘W’.” 


NO MORE HUNTING 


A young Swede appeared at the county 
judge’s office and asked for a license. 
“What kind of a license do you want?” 
asked the Judge. “A hunting license?” 
“No,” was the answer, “‘Aye ban hunting 
long enough. Aye vant marriage license.” 


HE WASN’T MELONCHOLLY! 


Old Gentleman (seeing the small colored boy 
was having some trouble in getting away 
with the large melon he was trying to eat): 

“Too much melon, isn’t it, Rastus?” 

Small Colored Boy: ‘“‘No, suh, boss, not 
enough niggah.” 


MIRACULOUS ADVERTISING 
Card in Florida paper: ‘‘Thursday I lost a 
gold watch which I valued very highly. Im- 
mediately I inserted an ad in your lost-and- 
found column, and waited. Yesterday I went 
home and found the watch in the pocket of 
another suit. God bless your paper.” 


A PUNISHED PEST 

“Hello, Hayseed,” said the facetious youth. 
“How’s it for a lift to Centerville?” He 
jumped into the car without waiting for an 
answer. 

Twenty minutes passed. 

“Quite a distance to Centerville, isn’t it?” 

“Uh, huh.” 

Twenty minutes more. 

“Say, how far is it to Centerville?” 

“Few thousand miles if you go this way; 
"bout twenty if you get off and walk back.” 


WHAT SHE SAID SHE WANTED 

On a busy day a woman walked into the 
offices of the court rooms at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and addressing Judge Blank, said: 

“Are you the reprobate judge?” 

“I am the probate judge.” 

“That is what I was saying,” she said, 
“and I have come to you because I am in 
trouble. My husband was studying to be a 
minister at a logical seminary, and he died 
detested, and left three little infidels, and I 
have come to be appointed their executioner.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS. | 
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QUALITY FOLKS AIN’ 

BLEEGED To WEAH FINE 
CLOES 5 HITS DE Goops 
YoU GoT IN-SIDES You 
WHUT COUNT--— TAIN’ ; 
DE GooDs ON DE OUT-SIDE: 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dey alluz tellin’ you “don’ worry,’ 
but shucks! don’ nobody keer nothin 
bout nothing’ no-how dese days!! 





Higher 
Prices 


Your | 
Crop | 


Get to market 
Preteen | uSi 
proved method 
of plant 
protection. 


ERMACO Hotkaps protect vine . 

crops from frost, wind, hail, rain, 
insects and ground crusting. Through 
this protection plants mature from 
two to three weeks earlier than they 
would under normal conditions. Thus 
you get to market earlier for higher 
prices and make more profit! 


Miniature Hot Houses 


Germaco Hotkaps are miniature hot 
houses. They consist of wax paper 
cones 11” in diameter at the base that 
you simply place over the seed or 
plant. They eliminate all climatic 
hazards and insure quick maturity of 
crops. 


Economical, Easy to Use . 


Germaco Hotkaps are economical to 
use, too. They cost but a fraction 
more than lc per cap and one man cami 
“set” over 3,000 of them per day with 
Hotkap setter which we provide. at 
nominal cost. Through their use each 
individual plant is known to yield 
many times the cost of the Hotkaps 
in added profit. 


Germaco Hotkaps are thoroughly 
patented. They are made out of spe 
cially prepared wax paper which has 
been found most desirable for bring- 
ing about plant protection and plant 
forcing by many experiments. Be sure 
you get Germaco Hotkaps. Use m0 
other kind if you would secure thé 
best results. 


Thoroughly Tested 


Thousands of growers last year @ 
practically every state of the Union 
used this amazing method of plant 
protection with most profitable re 
sults. You, too, can make capital 
this method on your 1928 crop. As 
your seed dealer about Germaco Hot 
kaps if your neighbors have not ak 
ready told you about them. Or writ 
us direct and we will see that you ame” 
supplied with complete informatio 
and the name of the nearest S€é 


tdealer in your territory who handlet 


them. 
Act today for Hotkap profit. 








